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PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

TASTE AND IMAGINATION. 

JrlGURATIVE language seems to have 
con^unded the ideas of most writers upon 
metaphysics. Imagination, Memory, and 
Reason, have been long introduced to our 
acquaintance as allegorical personages, and 
we have insensibly learned to consider them 
as real brings. The viewless " regions" of 
the soul have been portioned out anaongst 
these, ideal sovereigns, but disputes have, 
neverthdess, sometimes arisen concerning 
the boundaries of intellectual provinces. 
Amongst the disputed territories, those of 
Imagination have been most frequently the 
seat of war ; her empire has been subject to 
continual revolution; her dominions have 
been by potent invaders divided and subdi- 
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Tided. Fancy ,♦ Memonr.t Ideal Presence, J 
and Conception 7% have Glared ber spoils. 

By poets. Imagination lias bees addressed 
as the great parent of genius, as tbe arbiter, 
if not tbe creator, of onr pleasures ; by phi- 
losophers, her name has been sometimes 
pronounced with horror ; to her fatal delu* 
sioDs they have ascribed all the crimes and 
miseries of mankind. Yet, even philoso* 
phers have not always agreed in their opi- 
nions; whilst some have treated Imagination 
with contempt, as tbe irreconcilable enemy 
of Reason, by others || she has been consi- 
dered with more respect, as Reason's inse- 
parable friend ; as the friend who collects 
and prepares all the arguments upon which 
reason decides ; as the injured, misrepre- 
sented power, who is often forced to supply 
her adversaries with eloquence, who is of^en 
called upon to preside at her own trial, and 
to pronounce her own condemnation. 

Imagination is " the power^*^ we are told, 
of *' forming images ;" the word image. 
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TA8T£ AVD IMAGINATIOK. ^ 

h6 wever, does not, strictly speaking, express 
any Jtbii^ more than a representation of a» 
object of s^^bl.; but the power of Imagina- 
tion extends to objects of all the senses. 

*> • * ' 

'^ I hear a voice you cannot hear, 

" Which says I must not stay : 
^ I aeea hand you cannot see, 

*' Which beckmis noe away." 

Imagination hears the voice, as well as 
sees the hand ; by an easy licence of meta* 
phor,. what was originally used to express 
the operation of one of our senses, is exr 
tended tp them all. We do not .precisely 
say, that Imagination forms images of past 
90und$(, or tastes, or smells ; but we say, 
that she forois ideas of them ; and ideas 
we are told, are mental images. It has been 
suggested by Dr. Darwin, that all these 
analogies between images and thoughts have 
prpbably originated in our observing the little 
picture painted on the retina of the eye. 

It is difQcult certainly, if not impossible, 
lo- speak of the invisible operations of the 
anind or body, without expressing ourselves 
in metaphor .of some kind or other ; imd we 
afe e^Hy misled by allusions to MBsibte 
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objects ; because, when we comprehend the 
allusion, we flatter ourselves that we under- 
stand the theory which it is designed to 
illustrate. Whether we call ideas images, 
in popular language, or vibrations, according 
to Dr. Hartley's system, or modes of sensa- 
tion with Condillac, or motions of the sen- 
sorium, in the language of Dr. Darwin, may 
seem a matter of indifference. But even the 
choice of names is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence to those who wish to argue accurately : 
^hen they are obliged to describe their feel- 
ings or thoughts by metaphoric expressions, 
they will prefer the simplest; those with 
which the fewest extraneous associations are 
connected. Words which call up a variety 
of heterogeneous ideas to our minds, are 
unfit for the purposes of sober reasoning ; 
our attention is distracted by them, and we 
cannot restrain it to the accurate comparison 
of simple proportions. We yield to pleasing 
revet ie, instead of exerting painful voluntary 
attention. Hence it is probably useful in 
our attempts to. reason, especially upon me- 
<taphysical subjects, to change from time to 
time our nomenclature, and to substitute 
terms which have no relation to our. old asso- 
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ciations, and which do not affect the preju- 
dices of our education. We are obliged to 
define with some degree of accuracy the sense 
of new terms, and we are thus led to com«- 
pare our old notions with more severity. 
Our superstitious reverence for mere sym^ 
bols is also dissipated ; symbols are apt to 
impose even upon those who acknowledge 
their vanity, and who profess to consider 
them merely as objects of vulgar worship. : 
When we call a class of our ideas images 
and pictures, a tribe of associations with 
painting comes into our mind, and we argue 
about Imagination as if she were actually a 
paintress, who has colours at her command, 
and who, upon some invisible canvas in the 
soul, pourtrays the likeness of all earthly 
and celestial objects. When we continue .to 
pursue the same metaphor in speaking of the 
moral influence of Imagination, we say that 
her colouring deceives us, that her pictures 
are flattering and false, that she draws objects 
out of proportion, &c. To what do all. these 
metaphors lead ? We make no new disco- 
veries by talking in this manner ; we do not 
learn the cause or the cure of any of the dis- 
^as^ Qf the mind ; we only persuade our« 
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selves that we know something, when we 
ere realiy ignorant. 

• We have sedulously avoided entering into 
«ny metaphysical disquisitions ; but we have 
examined with care the systems of theoretic 
writers, that we may be able to avaii our- 
selves of such of their observations as can be 
reduced to practice in education. With 
Tcspect to the arts, Imagination may be con- 
sider^ practically in two points of vieW, as 
It relates to our taste, and as it relates to our 
talents for the arts. Without being a poet; 
or an orator, a man may have a sufficient 
degree of imagination to receive pleasure 
from the talents of others ; he may be a cri- 
tical judge of the respective merits of orators, 
poets, and artists. This sensibility to the 
pleasures of the imagination, when judici- 
ously managed, adds much to the happiness 
of life, and it must be peculiarly advantageous 
to. those who are precluded by their station 
in society from the necessity of manual la^- 
hour. Mental exercise, and mental amuse- 
ments, are essential to all persons in the 
higher ranks of life, who would escape from 
•the fever of dissipation, or from the lethargy 
-of enffuUk ThQ mere physical advantages 
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^liich wealth can procure are reducible to 
the short sum of ** meat^Jire^ and cioihes.^ 
A nobleman of the highest birth, [and with 
the longest line of ancestry, inherits no intui- 
tive taste, nor can he purchase it from the 
artist, thepaiiiter, or the poet; tire possession 
of the whole Pineiii library could not infuse 
the slightest portion of literature. Education 
^an alone give the full power to enjoy the 
real advantages of fortune. To educate the 
tastfe and the imagination, it is not necessary 
lo surround the heir of an opulent family 
with masters and connoisseurs. Let him 
never hear the jargon of amateurs ; let him 
iearn the art " not to admire ;" but in his 
earliest childhood cultivate his senses with 
care, that he may be able to see and hear, to 
feel and understand, for himself. Visible 
images he will rapidly collect in his memory ; 
but these must be selected, and h is first ass« 
ciations must not be trusted to accident. 
Encourage him to observe with attention all 
the works of nature, but show him only the 
best imitations of art ; the first objects that 
he contemplates with delight will remain 
-IcHig associated with pleasure m his imagi- 
ttatioB ; you must, therefore, be careful, that 
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these early associations accord widi the de* 
cisioDs of those who haye detennined the 
national standard of taste. In many in- 
stances taste is goynned by afbitrary and yarf- 
able laws ; the fashions of dress, of decpratiOD, 
of manner, chai^ firom day to day ; diere- 
tore no exclusiye prejodices should confine 
your pupil's understanding. Let him know, 
as far as we know them, the general princi- 
ples which goyern mankind in their admira- 
tion of the sublime and beautiful ; but at the 
same time giye him that enlaiged toleration 
of mind, which comprehends the possibility 
of a taste different from our own. Show 
him, and you need not go farther than the 
Indian skreen, or the Chinese paper in your 
drawing-droom, for the illustration, that the 
sublime and beautiful yary at Pekin, at Lon- 
don, on Westminster-bridge, and on the 
banks of the Ganges. Let your young 
pupil look oyer a collection of gems or of 
ancient medals ; it is necessary that his eye 
should be early accustomed to Grecian 
beauty, and to all the classic forms of grace. 
But do not suffer him to become a bigot, 
though he may be an enthusiast in bis admi- 
ration of the antique. Short lessons upoti 
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this subject may be conveyed in a few words. 
If a child sees you look at the bottom of a 
print for the name of the artist, before you 
will venture to pronounce upon its merits, be 
will follow your example, and he will judge 
by the authority of others, and not by his own 
taste. If he hears you ask, who wrote this 
poem ? Who built this palace ? Is this a ge- 
nuine antique? he will ask the samq questions 
before he ventures to be pleased. If he hears 
you pronounce with emphasis, that such a 
thing comes from Italy, and therefore must 
be in good taste, he will take the same com- 
pendious method of decision upon the first 
convenient occasion. He will not trouble 
himself to examine why utility pleases, nor 
will he analyse his taste to discover why one 
proportion or one design pleases him better 
than another, he will, if by example you 
teach him prejudice, content himself With 
repeating the words, proportion, antique, 
picturesque, &c. without annexing any pre- 
cise ideas to these words. 

Parents, who have not turned their atten-^ 
tion to metaphysics, may, perhaps, appre- 
hend, that they have something very abstruse 
or intricate to learn, before they can instruct 

B5 
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idheir pupils in the principles of taste : htit 
these .principles aoe simple; and two ortbree 
enteptatning books, of no very alarming sise, 
comprise all that has yet been ascertained 
upon this subject. Vernet's Theorie des 
Sentimens Agreables ; Hogarth's Analysis 
of Beauty ; an Essay of Hume's on the 
Standard of Taste; Burke's Sublime, and 
Beautiful ; Lord Kaimes's Elements of Criti- 
cism ; Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourses ; 
wd Alison on Taste; contain so much instryc* 
tion, mixed with so much amusement, that 
we cannot think that it will be ^terrible task 
tf> any parent to peruse them. 

These books are above the comprehension 
Qfchildrein; but the principles which they 
<^ntain can be early illustrated in conversa^ 
tion. It will be easy, in fatnili^i^ instances, 
tp show children that the fitness, propriety, 
or utility, of certain forms, recommend them 
tp OMT approbation : that uniformity) an ap- 
pie?arance of order and regularity, are, in some 
cases, agreeable to .us ; contrast, in others ; 
tl^t one class of objects pleases us from 
habit, another from novelty, &c. The gene- 
ral principle that governs taste, in the gteat- 
€j3t variety of instances, is the associatfoi>. of 
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kleas, and tbis fortunalely can be moat easily 

iUuslrated« ' '> 

^^ I like such a person, because her voice 
puts me in mind of my mother's. I like 
this walk, because I was very happy the 
>^ last time I was here with my sister. I 
-^ think green is the prettiest of all colours ; 
^* my father's room is painted green, and it 
** is very cheerful, and I have been very 
^ happy in that room : and, besides, the grass 
** is green in Spring/' Such simple observa^ 
tioos as these come naturally from children ; 
they take notice of the influence of associa* 
tion upon their taste, though, perhaps, they 
may not extend their observations so as to 
deduce the general principle according to 
philosophical forms. We should not lay 
down for them tbis, or any other principle 
df taste, as a rule which they are to take for 
granted ; .but we should lead them to class 
their own desultory remarks, and we should 
excite them to attend to their own feelings, 
and to ascertain the truth by experiments 
upon themselves. We have often observed, 
that children have been much entertained 
with comparing the accidental circumstances 
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ikcjr imne set witb, aad the iiiat f ilit itid 
GcpressuMis used ut coBTeRatMrn^ with any 
general na?pni. Ib th& pocnt €jS liew, we 
may render even geneni wttTrnw serrioeable 
to children, becanae tfaej will eaodte to ex- 
poiment ; oar piqxis wili detect their fiilse- 
hcwd, or, after sufficient reflexion, acknow- 
ledge their tmdi. 

Perhaps it may be dKNight, that diis mode 
of instruction will tend rather to imfMrove the 
juc^ment than the taste ; but ererr person of 
good taste miist have also a good judgment 
in matters of taste; sometimes the judgment 
may have been partially exercised upon a 
particular class of objects, and its accuracy 
of discrimination mav be confined to this 
one subject ; therefore we hastily decide, 
that, because men of taste may not always 
be men of universally good judgment, these 
two powers of the mind are unnecessary to 
one another. By teaching the philosophy, 
at the same time that we cultivate the plea- 
sures of taste, we shall open to our pupils a 
new world, we shall give them a new sense. 
The pleasure of every effect will be increased 
by the perception of its cause: the magic of 
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the scenery will not lose its power to chami) 
though we are aware of the secret of the en^ 
chantment. 

We have hitherto spoken of the taste for 
what is beautiful ; a taste for the sublime we 
should be cautious in cultivating. Obscu^ 
rity and terror are two of the grand sources 
of the sublime ; analyse the feeling, examine 
accurately the object which creates the emo- 
tion, and you dissipate the illusion, you an* 
nihilate the pleasure. 

" What seem'd its head the likeness of a kingly crown had on«'' 

The indistinctness of the head and of the 
kingly crown noakes this a sublime image. 
Upon the same principle, 

*' Banger^ whose limbs^ of giant mould, 
" No mortal eye can fixed behold," 

• 

always must appear sublime as long as the 
passion of fear operates. Would it not, 
however^ be imprudent in education to per- 
mit that early propensity to superstitious 
terrors j. and that temporary suspension of 
the reasoning faculties, which are often es- 
sential to our taste for the sublime ?. Wlien 
we hear of " Margaret's grimly ghost," or 
of the " dead still hour of night," a sort of 
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gwftil trembling seizes us, partly firom*. tte 
i^ect of early associations, and partly, from 
the solemn tone of the reader. The early 
associations which we perhaps have formed 
of terror, with the ideas of apparitions, and 
mnding-sheets, and sable shrouds, shoukl 
be unknown to children. The silent solemn 
hour of midnight sliould not to them be an 
hour of terror. In the following poetic 
description of the beldame telling dreadful 
stories to her infant audience, we hear only 
pf the pleasures of the imagination ; we do 
not recollect how dearly these pleasures 
must be purchased by their votaries : 

*^* • • • » finaDyby night 
" The village matron^ round Uie blazhig hearth, 
'' Suspends Uie infant audience with her tales, 
*' Breathing astonishment ! of witching ihymdls, 
*' And evil spirits; of the deathbed call 
^* Of him who robbed the widow^ and devoured 
'' The orphan's portion ; of the unquiet soids 
'* Ris'n from the grave to ease the heavy guilt 
*' Of deeds in fife conceal*d ; of shapes that walk 
''At dead of night, and clank their chams, and ware 
'* The torch of hell around the murderer's bed. 
''At every solemn pause the crowd recoil, 
*' Gazing each other speediless, and congeal'd 
' " With shivering tUghi ; till, eagor for tk' event, 
" Around the beldame all erect they hang, 
." Each trembling heart with grateful terrors quelled/** 

* Akenddo. 
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Kg pnideht mother will ever imitate thi* 
eldqiient village matrcm, nqr will she permit 
aay beldame*in the nursery to conjure up 
Aese sublime shapes, and to quell the hearts 
of her children with these grateful terrors; 
We were once present when a group of 
speechless children sat listening to the story 
of Bluebeard, '* breathing astotiishment !'* 
A gentleman, who saw the charm beginning 
to operate, resolved to counteract its dangef* 
ous influence. Just at the critical mo* 
ment, when the fatal keys drop from th^ 
trembling hands of the imprudent wife, the 
gentleman interrupted the awful pause of 
silence that ensued, and requested permis- 
sion to relate the remainder of the story. 
Tragi-comedy does not oifend the taste of 
young, so much as of old critics ; the transi- 
tion from grave to gay was happily managed. 
Bluebeard^s wife afforded much diveVsion, 
and lost all sympathy the moment she was 
represented as a curious, tattling, timid, 
ridiculous woman. The terrors of Blue* 
beard himself subsided when he was pro* 
perly introduced to the company ; and the 
denouement of. the piece was managed 
much to the entertainment of the audience ; 
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the catastrophe, instead of freezing their 
young blood, produced general laughter. 
Ludicrous images, thus presented to the 
mind which has been prepared for horror, 
have an instantaneous effect upon the risible 
muscles : it seems better to use these means 
of counteracting the terrors of the imagina- 
tion, than to reason upon the subject whilst 
the fit is on ; reason should be used between 
the fits.* Those who study the minds of 
children know the nice touches which affect 
their imagination, and they can by a few 
words change their feelings by the power of 
association. 

Ferdinand duke of Tuscany was once 
struck with the picture of a child crying ; 
the painter ,f who was at work upon the 
head, wished to give the duke a proof of his 
skill.; by a few judicious strokes he con- 
verted the crying into a laughing face. The 
duke, when he looked at the child again, 
was in astonishment ; the painter, to show 
himself master of the human countenance, 
restored his first touches ; and the duke, in 



* ** Know there are words and speUs which can controulj 

" Between the fits, the fever of the 80uL'''-^Pop£. 
t Peter of Cortona. 
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a few moments, saw the child weeping 

again. A preceptor may acquire similar 

power over the countenance of his pupil if 

he has studied the oratorical art: by the 

art of oratory, we do not mean the art of 

misrepresentation, the art of deception; 

we mean the art of showing the truth in 

the strongest light; of exciting virtuous 

enthusiasm and generous indignation* 

Warm, glowing eloquence is not incon«- 

sistent with accuracy of reasoning and 

judgment. When we have expressed our 

admiration or abhorrence of any action 

or character, we should afterwards be 

ready coolly to explain to our pupils th^ 

justice of our sentiments: by this du^ 

mixture and alternation of eloquence and 

reasoning, we may cultivate a taste for 

the moral sublime, and yet preserve the 

character from any tincture of extravar 

gant enthusiasm. We cannot expect that 

the torrent of passion should never sweep 

away the land-marks of exact morality ; but 

after its overflowing impetuosity abates, wq 

should take a calm survey of its effects, 

and we should be able to ascertain the 
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I^unciaries of right and Wrong with gcome- 
tricai precision. 

There is a style of bombast morality 
^flfected by some authors, which must be 
hurtful to young readers ; generosity and 
honour, courage and sentiment, are the strik- 
ing qualities which seize and enchant the 
imagination in romance: these qualities must 
be joined with justice, prudence, economy, 
^tience, and many humble virtues, to make 
m character really estimable ; but these would 
spoil the effect, perhaps, of dramatic exhi« 
bition. 

Children may with much greater safety 
iee hideous than gigantic representations of 
the passions. Richard III. excites abhor- 
rence; but young Charles de Moor, in " The 
Robbers,^' commands our sympathy ; even 
the enormity of his gtiiit exempts him from 
all ordinary modes of trial ; we forget the 
inurderer, and see something like a hero. It 
is curious to observe, that the legislature in 
Germany, and in England, have found it 
necessary to interfere as to the representa- 
tion of Captain Mac Heath and the Robbers ; 
t f i.j ? j •■ '  •  " ' " 

* V. Fre&ce to the Robbers, 
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two characters in wbich the tragic and 
the comic mrrae have had powerful effects 
in excising imitation. Greoi^e Barnwell is 
a hideous representation of the passions, and 
dierefore beneficial . 

- There are many sublime objects which do 
not depend upon terror, or at least upon false 
asisociations of terror, for their effect ; and 
there are many sublime thoughts, which 
have no connexion with violent passions or 
false ideas of morality. These are what we 
should select, if possible, to raise, without 
inflating the imagination. The view of the 
ocean, of the. setting or the rising sun, the 
great and bold scenes of nature, affect the 
mind with sublime pleasure. All the objects 
which suggest ideas of va^t space, or powen 
of the infinite duration of time, of the decay 
of the monuments of ancient grandeur, or of 
the oaaster-pieces of human art and industry^ 
have )>ower to raise sublime sensations : but 
we should consider, that they raise this ple^ 
sure only by suggesting certain ideas ; those 
who have not the previous ideas, will not 
feel the' pleasure. We should not therefore 
expect, that children should admire objects 
which. do not excite any ideas in their minds; 
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we should wait till they have acquired the 
necessary knowledge, and we should not 
injudiciously familiarise them with these 
objects. X * 

Simplicity is a source of the sublime pecu- 
liarly suited to children ; accuracy of obser- 
vation and distinctness of perception are 
essential to this species of the sublime. In 
Percy's collection of ancient ballads, and in 
the modern poems of the Ayreshire plougii* 
man, we may see many instances of dke 
effect of simplicity. To preserve our puptK« 
taste from a false love of ornament, he must 
avoid, both in books and in conversation, all 
verbose and turgid descriptions, the use of 
words and epithets which only fill up the 
measure of a Ijne. 

When a child sees any new object, or feefe 
any new sensation, we should assist him 
with appropriate words to express his thoughts 
and feelings ; when the impression is fcesh 
in his mind, the association with the precise 
descriptive epithets can be made with most 
certainty. As soon as a child has acquired 
a sufficient stock of words and ideas, he 
«hould be fix>m time to time exercised in de« 
scription ; we should encourage him to give 
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nn exact account of bis own feelings in his 
own words. Those parents who have been 
used to elegant, will not perhaps be satisfied 
with the plain descriptions of unpractised 
pupils ; but they should not be fastidious, 
they should radier be content with an 
^ithet too little, than with an epithet 
too much, and they should compare the 
child's description with the objects actually 
described, and not with the poems of Thom- 
son or Gray, or Milton or Shakspeare. If 
we excite our pupils to copy from the writ- 
ings of others, they never can have any ori- 
^nality of thought. To show parents what 
sort of simple descriptions they may reason- 
ably expect from children, we venture to 
produce the following extempore descriptions 
of a Summer's evening, given by three chil- 
dren of different ages. 

July 12th, 1796. Mr. was walking 

.out with his family, and he asked his chil- 
dren to describe the evening just as it ap- 
peared to them>. " There were three bards in 
** Ossian's poems/^ said he, " who were 
*' sent out to see what sort of a night it was ; 
" tbey sdl gave different descriptions upon 
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♦* their return ; you have never any of ye^ 
^ read Ossiaoe but yoH eaq give us some 
" description of this evening ; try/^ 

B (a girl of fourteen). *^ The cloijukt 

" in the west are bright with the light df tb^ 
*^ sun, which 'has just set ; a thick joiist is 
'^ seen in the east, and the smoke which 
*^ had been heaped up in the day-time is now 
*' spread, and mixes with the mist all round 
*^ us ; the noises are heard more plainly 
" (though there are but few) than in the dayr 
** time ; and those which are at a distance 
*' sound almost as near as those which ate 
** close to ^s ; there is a red mist round thi^ 
*' moon.'^ 

C *  (a girl of eleven years old). " The 
•^ western clouds are pink with the light qf 
" the isun, which has just set. The moon 
" shines red through the mist. The smoke 
*^ and mist make it look dark at a distance, 
.** but the few objects near us appear plainer. 
^^ If it was not for the light of the moon they 
" would not be seen, but the itaoon is ex?- 
" oeediligly bright, it shines upon the house 
" and the windows. Every thing sounds busy 
<' at a distance, but what is pear ilisia still.'' 
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r- (a boy between nine and ten yeanr 



old). . ^^ The sun has set behind the hiil, and 
*' the western clouds are tinged with lights 
*' The mist mixes with the smoke, which 
*^ rises from the heaps of weeds which some 
*' poor man is burning to earn bread for his 
'* family. The moon tlirough the mist peeps 
*^ her head, and sometimes she goes back^ 
^' and retires into her bower of clouds* TbQ 
*' iem noises that are heard, are heard very 
" plain — very plainly/' 

We should observe, that the children who 
attempted these little descriptions had. not 
been 'habituated to the poetic ir(ide ; these 
were the only descriptions of an evening 
which they ever made. It would be hurtful 
to exercise children frequently in descriptive 
composition ; it would give them the habit 
of exact observation, it is true; but some-^ 
thing more is necessary to the higher specieei 
of poetry. Words must be selected which 
do not only represent, but which suggest 
ideas. Minute accuracy is essential to some 
sorts of description ; but in the higher style 
of poetry, only the large features characters 
istic :of the scene must be produced^ and all 
that is subordijuate must jb^. suppte^^. ^\i 
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Joshua Reynolds justly observes, that 
painters who aim merely at deception of the 
eye by exact imitation, are not likely, even 
in their most successful imitations, to ronse 
the imagination. The man who mistook the 
painted fly for a real fly, only brushed, or 
attempted to brush it away ; the exact repre- 
sentation of such a common object could not 
raise any sublime ideas in his mind^ and 
when he perceived the deception, the wonder 
which he felt at the painter's art was a sen- 
sation different. from poetic enthusiasm. 

As soon as young people have collected 
a variety of ideas, we can proceed a step in 
the education of their fancy* We should 
sometimes in conversation, sometimes in 
writing, or in drawing, show them how a few 
strokes, or a few words, can suggest or com- 
bine various ideas. A single expression 
from C^sar charmed a mutinous army to 
instant submission. Unless the words ^^ Ro- 
man Citizens!'* had suggested more than 
meets the ear, how could they have produced 
this wonderful effect ? The works of Vol- 
taire and Sterne abound with examples of 
the skilful use of. the language of suggestion ; 
on this the wit of Voltaire, and the humour 
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and pathos of Steroe, securely depend for 
their ^uccess* Thus, corporal Trim's elo- 
queace, on the death of his young master, 
owed its effect upon the whole kitchen, in- 
cluding *' the fat scullion, who was scouring 
^' a fish^ttle upon her knees,^' to the well- 
timed use of the mixed language of action 
and suggestion. 

" Are .we not here now? (continued the 
*V corporal, strikiBg the end of his stick per- 
'^ pendjcularly upon the floor, so as to give 
*' an idea of health and stability), and are 
<< we opt (dropping his hat upon the ground) 
'^ gone in a moment V^ 

'^ Are we not here now ? and gone in a ' 
'' moment ?^' continues Sterne, who, in this 
instance, reveals the secret pf his own. art. 
" There was. nothipg in the sentence ; it was 
" one of your self-evident truths we have 
" the advantage.of hearing every day ; and if 
'' Trim had not trusted more to his hat thaq 
'' his he^d, he had made nothing at all of 

When we point out to our pupils such 
examples in Sterne, we hope it will not be 
understood, that we point them out to in- 
duce servile imitation. We apprehend, that 

TOL. III. c 
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the imitators of Sterne have failed, from not 
having discovered that the interjections and 

*- dashes of this author, are not in 

themselves beauties, but that they affect ui 
by suggesting ideas. To prevent any young 
writers from the intemperate or absurd use 
of interjections^ we should show them Mr. 
Home Tooke's acute remarks upon this mode 
of embellishment. We do not, however, en- 
tirely agree with this author in his abhorrence 
of interjections. We do not believe that 
. " where speech can be employed they are 
.^' totally useless ; and are always insuj£cient 
*' for the purpose of communicating our 
" thoughts.^^* Even if we class them, as 
' Mr, Tooke himself does,j" amongst " invo- 
J^ luntary convulsions with oral sound,** such 
as groaning, shrieking, &c. yet they may 
suggest ideas, as well as express animal feel- 
ings. Sighing, according to Mr. Tooke, is 
•in the class of interjections, yet the poet 
:acknowledges the superior eloquence of 
'.sighs : 

" Persuafflve words, and more persuasive sighs." 



* V Epea Pteroenta, p. 88. 
"] Chapter ou GtatusBK. 
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' " I wish (said Uncle Toby, with a deep 
"sigh, after hearing the story of Le Fevre), I 
** wish, Trim, I was asleep.^* The sigh here 
adds great force to the wish, and it does not 
mark that Uncle Toby, froin vehemence of 
passion, had returned to the brutal slate of a 
savage who has not learnt the use of speech ; 
but, on the contrary, it suggests to the reader, 
that Uncle Toby was a man of civilized hu- 
manity; not one whose compassion was to 
be excited merely as an animal feeling by the 
actual sight of a fellow-creature in pain, but 
rather by the description of the sufferer's si- 
tuation. 

In painting, as well as in writing, the lan- 
guage of suggestion aJSfects the mind, and if 
any of our pupils should wish to excel in 
this art, they must early attend to this prin- 
ciple. The picture of Agamemnon hiding 
his face at the sacrifice of his daughter, ex- 
presses little to the eye, but much to the 
imagination. The usual signs of grief and 
joy make but slight impression ; to laugh 
and to weep are such common expressions 
of delight or anguish, that they cannot be 
mistaken, . even by -the illiterate; Uut live; 
imagination mu^t be cultivated to ew\w%^ 

c 2 
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the spheF^f sympathy, and to render a more 
xefined language intelligible. It is said Chat 
a Milanese artist painted two peasants, and 
two country girls, who lai^hed so heaitilyr 
that no one could look at them withpiitl^Ugh* 
ing.# This is an instance of sympathy 
unconnected with imagination. The fpUow- 
ing is an instance of sympathy excited by 
iQiagi nation . When Porcia was to part from 
Brutus, just before the breaking out of the 
civil war, " she endeavoured,^' says Plutarch 
'^ as well as possible, to conc^ die sorrow 
^' that oppressed her ; bi|t, notwithstanding 
*' her magnanimity, a picture betrayed her 
^^ distress. The subject was the parting of 
" Hector and Andromache. He was repre- 
*' sented delivering his son Asty;anax into 
^' her arms, and the eyes of Andromache 
" were fixed upon him. The resemblance 
*' that this picture bore to her own distress 
*' made Porcia burst into tears the moment 
*' she beheld it.^' If Porcia had never read 
Homer, Andromache would not have had 
this power over her imagination andhersym- 
pathy. 

The imagination not only heightens the 

* V, Camper's Worki^ f. 126. 
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power of sympathy with the emotions of all 
the passions which a painter would excite, 
but it is likewise essential to our taste for 
another class. 6f pleasures. Artists who, like 
Hogarth, would please by humour, wit, and 
ridicule, must depend upon the imagination 
of the spectators, to supply all the interme- 
diate ideas which they would suggeisti The 
cobweb over the poor-box, one of the hap- 
piest strokes of satire which Hogarth ever 
invented, would probably say nothing to the 
iddttentive eye, or the dull imagination. A 
young person must acquire the language 
before he* can' understand the ideas of supe- 
rior minds. 

The tastfefor poetry must be prepared by 
the culture of the imagination. The united 
powers of rtiusic and poetry could not bave 
tHutDphed over Alexander, unless his imagi- 
nation had assisted " the mighty master.** 

^' \^th downcast looks the joyless victor sat, 
^ Rerblring in his alt»*d soul 
'' The various tunn of chance bdow ; 
** And now and then a righ he stole, 
'^ And tears began to :flow/' 

The sighs and the tears were the conse- 
quences of Alexander's own thoughts, wkich 

* 1 ^* 
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were only recalled by kindred sounds. ' We 
are well aware, that savage nations, or those 
that are imperfectly civilized, are subject 
to enthusiasm ; but we are inclined to think 
that the barbarous clamour, with which they 
proclaiib their delight in music and poetry^ 
may deceive us as to the degree in which it 
IS tek , the sensations of cultivated minds 
may be more exquisite, though they are felt 
in silence. It has been supposed, that ig- 
norance is extremely susceptible of the plea* 
sures of wonder ? but wonder and admiration 
are different feelings : the admiration which 
a cultivated mind feels for excellence, of 
which it can fully judge, is surely a higher 
species of pleasure, than the brute i wonder 
expressed by " a foolish face of praise.? 
Madame Roland tells us, that once, at a s&tf 
mon preached by a celebrated Frenchman, 
she was struck with the earnest attention 
painted in the countenance of a young 
woman who was looking up at the preacher. 
At length the fair enthusiast exclaimed, 
" My God, Row he perspires !*' A different 
sort of admiration was felt by Caesar, when 
the scroll ' dropped from his hand whilst he 
listened to aa oration of Cicero's* 
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There are aa infinite variety of associar 
tions, by which the orator has power to 
rouse the imagination of a person of cuiti^ 
vated understanding; there are comparar 
tively few, by which he can amuse the fancy 
of illiterate auditors. It is not that they 
have less imagination than others^ they have 
equally the power of raising vivid images, 
but there are few images which can be re- 
called to them ; the combinations of their 
ideas are confined to a small number, and 
words have no poetic or literary associations 
in their minds ; even amongst children this 
dijOference between the power we have ovqr 
the cultivated and uncultivated mind early 
appears. A lauret-leaf is to the eye of an 
illiterate boy nothing more than a shrub 
with a shining, green« pointed leaf: recall 
the idea of that shrub, by the most exact 
description, it will affect him with no pecu- 
liar pleasure : but associate early in a boy^s 
mind the ideas of glory, of poetry, of Olym* 
pic crowns, of Daphne and Apollo; by 
some of these latent associations the orator 
may afterwards raise his, enthusiasm. We 
shall not here repeat what . has been said 
upon the choice of literature for young peo- 
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ple^ but shall once more warn parents to let 
their pupils read only the best authors^ if 
they wish them to have a fine imagination, 
'or a d^icate taste. Wlien their mfrnds are 
awake and warm^ show them excellence: 
|iet them hear oratory only when they can 
-ieei> it ; if the impression be vivid, no matter 
(how transient the touch. Ideas which 
have once struck the imagination can be 
recalled by the magic of a word, with all 
Iheir original, all their associated force. Do 
not fatigue the eye and ear of your vivacious 
-pupil with the monotonous sounds and con- 
fused images of vulgar poetry. Do not 
make him repeat the finest passages of Shak- 
speare and Milton ; thee^ct is lost by re- 
petition ; the words, the ideas, are profened. 
Let your pupils hiear eloquence from elo- 
quent lips, and they will own its power. 
But let a drawling, unimpassioned reader 
read a play of Shakspeare^s, or an oration 
-of Demosthenes, and if your pupil is not 
out of pat4eBcej he will never taste the 
charms of eloquence^ If he feels a fine sen- 
timent, or a sublime idea, pause^ leave his 
mind full, leave his imagination elevated. 
Five miautes afterwards, perhaps, your 
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popil-s attention is turned to sometliing 
else, and the sufoKine idea seems to h&.fot^ 
gotten: but do not fdlr; the idea is bot 
^literated ; it is latent in his memoiy ; it 

will appear at a proper time, perhapr a 
taontfa^ perhaps twenty years afterwardsi 
Ideas may remain long useliess, -and almoM 
forgotten in the mindj and* may be called 
forth, by some oorrespimding association; 
from their torpid state. 

' Young: people; who wish to make them- 
selves orators or eloquent writers, should 
acqnire the habit of attending first to the 
general impression made upon their own 
minds* by oratory, and afterwards to the 
caute which produced the effect; hence 
they will obtain command over the minds of 
others, by using the knowledge they have 
acquired of their own. The habit of con- 
sidering every new idea, or new fact, as a 
subject for illusion, may also be useful to 
the young orator. A change from time to 
time in the nature of his studies will enlarge 
and invigorate his imagination. Gibbon 
says, that after the publication of his first 
volume of the Roman history, he gave him- 
self .a short holiday. " I indulged my ciJri- 

C 5 
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** osity in some studies of a verjr dilBrerefet 
** nature : a course of anatomy, which was 
" demonstrated by Dr, Hunter> and some 
*^ lessons of chemistry, which were delivered 
" by Dr. Higgins. The principles of these 
^^ sciences, and a taste for books of natural 
" history, contributed to multiply my ideas 
^^ and images ; and the anatomist and che- 
^^ mist may sometimes track me in their 
" own snow/^ 

Different degrees of enthusiasm are requi- 
site in different professions; but we are 
inclined to think that the imagination might, 
with advantage, be cultivated to a much 
higher degree than is commonly allowed, 
in young men intended for public advocates. 
We have seen several examples of the ad- 
vantage of a general taste for the belles 
lettres in eminent lawyers ;* and we have 
lately seen an ingenious treatise called 
Deinology, or instructions for a Young 
Barrister, which confirms our opinion upon 
this subject. An orator, by the judicious 
preparation of the minds of his audience, 
may increase the effect of his best argu- 
ments. A Grecian painter,f before he 

* Lord Mansfield, Hussey Burgh, &c t Theoo.^ 
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would produce a picture which he had 
finished, representing a. martial enterprize, 
ordered martial music to be played, to raise 
the enthusiasm of the assembled spectators ; 
when their imagination was sufficiently ele- 
vated, he uncovered the picture, and it was 
beheld with sympathetic transports of ap- 
plause. 

It is usually thought that persons of 
extraordinary imagination are deficient in 
judgment; by proper education this evil 
might be prevented. We may observe that 
persons who have acquired particular facility 
in certain exercises of the imagination can, 
by voluntary exertion, either excite or sup- 
press certain trains of ideas on which their 
enthusiasm depends. An actor, who storms 
and raves whilst he is upon the stage, ap- 
pears with a mild and peaceable demeanour 
a moment afterwards behind the scenes. A 
poet in bis inspired moments, repeats his 
own verses in his garret with all the em- 
phasis and fervour of enthusiasm ; but when 
he comes down to dine with a mixed, con- 
vivial company, his poetic fury subsides, a 
new train of ideas; takes place in his ima- 
gination, As long as he has. sufficient com- 
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maod oirer himself to lay aaide. his enftii- 
siasoi in compai^t he ia ooosidend /aa. a 
leasonable, sensible man, and the moveitlaa** 
gination he displajrs in his poems the. batten 
The same exeiciae of fancy, which we 
admire in one caae» we ridicule in anodier. 
The enthunasm which diaractenses the man 
of genius borders upon insanity* 

When Voltaire was teaching Mademoi- 
selle Clairon, the cdebrated actress^ to per- 
form an impaswHied part in one of his tf»- 
gedies, she objected to the violence of his 
enthusiasm. ^' Mais, Monsieur, on me 
" prendroit pour une possed^ !"* — ^^^ £b, 
^^ Mademoiselle," leplied die philosophic 
bard, ^^ il faut hire un possed^ pour r^ussir 
^/ en aucun art." 

The d^ee of enthusiasm which makes the 
painter and poet set a value, which to more 
idle or more busy mortals appears ims^- 
nary, upon their respective arts, supports 
the artist under the pressure of disappointr- 
ment and neglect, stimulates his exertions, 
and renders him almost insensible to labour 

* ^' But, Sir^ I AtSL be taken for one possessed !" 
'* WeD, Ma'am, jrou must be like one possessed, if you 
^ would^ittcoeed is aiqr art*^ 
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aoid^tigue. Military heroes, or those who 
are ^^ insane mih ambitian,*'* endare all the 
real miseries of life, and brave the terrcHS 
of death, under the invigorating influence 
of an extravagant imagination. Cure them 
of their enthusiasm, and they are no 
longer heroes. We must therefore decide 
in education what species' of characters we 
would' produce, before we can determine 
what dqgree, or what habits of imagination, 
are desirable. 

" Je suis le Dieu de la danse !'^f ex- 
claimed Vestris; and probably Alexander 
the Great did not feel more pride in his 
Apotheosis. Had any cynical philosopher 
undertaken to cure Vestris of his vanity, it 
would not have been a charitable action. 
Vestris might, perhaps, by force of reason- 
ing, have been brought to acknowledge that 
a dancing-master was not a divinity, but 
this conviction would not have increased 
his felicity ; on the contrary, he would have 
become wretched in proportion as he became 
rational. The felicity of enthusiasts dependi^ 
upon their being absolutely, jncapable of 

. 7-; , 

* Dr, Darwin. t '' I am the^CM lof Dancing!'* 
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reasoning,^ or of listening to reason upon. 
certain subjects ; provided they are resolute 
in repeating their own train of thoughts 
without comparing them with that of others, 
they may defy the malice of wisdom, and^ 
in happy ignorance may enjoy perpetual 
delirium. 

Parents, who value the happiness of their 
children, will consider exactly what chance 
there is of their enjoying unmolested any 
partial enthusiasm ; they will consider, that 
by early excitations it is very easy to raise 
any species of ambition in the minds of 
their pupils. The various species of enthu-? 
siasm necessary to make a poet, a painter, 
an orator, or a military hero, may be in- 
spired, with<iut doubt, by education. How 
far these are connected with happiness is 
another question. Whatever be the object 
which he pursues, we must as o^uch as pos- 
sible enforce our pupil's success. Those 
who have been excited to exertion by enthu-. 
siasm, if they do not obtain the reward or 
admiration which they had been taught to. 
expect, sink into helpless despondency. 
Whether their object has been great or 
»m^]l, if it has been tb^ir favourite object^ 
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and they fail of its attainment, their morti* 
fication and subsequent languor are unavoid- 
dble. The wisest of monarchs exclaimed, 
that all was vanity and vexation of spirit ; 
he did not, perhaps, feel nK>re weary of th^ 
world than the poor juggler felt, who, after 
educating his hands to the astonishing dex-r 
terity of throwing up into the air, and catch<^ 
ing as they fell, six eggs successively, with** 
out breaking them, received from the em- 
peror, before whom he performed, six eggs 
to reward the labour of his life ! This poor 
man^s ambition appears obviously absurd, 
and we are under no immediate apprehen- 
sion, that parents should inspire their chili 
dren with the enthusiasm' necessary to the 
profession of a juggler: but unless some 
precautions are taken, the objects which, 
excite the ambition of numbers may be 
placed so as to deceive the eye and imagi- 
nation of children ; and they may labour 
through life in pursuit of phantoms. If 
children early hear their parents express, 
violent admiration for riches, rank, power, 
or fame, they catch a species of enthusiasm 
for these things, before they can estimate 
Justly their value : from the. countenance ancV 
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manlier die j dnw Tcnr itupu f tou t ooticlii- 
skxis. ^' FdidPf is pmited oo your coom 
^ tenmoe/' » a polite pEirase of salatalictt 
in ChizHL The taste ibr lookiQ^ l>3ppy id 
not confined to the Chinese : the rich and 
gre^* by every artifice of laxnry, endear 
TOOT to im press the spectator with the idea 
of their superior feficity. From experience 
we knowy that die external s^ns of delight 
are not always sincere, and that the appa- 
ratus of luxury is not necessaiy to hap|>i«*' 
ness. Children who live with persons of 
good sense learn to separate the ideas of 
happiness and a coach and six ; but youinjg^ 
people who see thdr fathers, mothers, and 
preceptors, all smitten with sudden admira-? 
tfon at the sight of a fine phaeton, or a fine 
gentleman, are immediately infected with 
the same absurd enthusiasm. These pa^ 
rents do not suspect that they are perverting 
the imagination of iheir childrai, when they 
call them with foolish eagerness to the win* 
dows to look at a fine equipage, a splendid 
cavalcade, or a military procession ; they 
jKrrhaps summon a boy, who is intended for 
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a merchant, or a lawyer, to hear " the «pirit» 
** stirring drum ;" and they are afterwahis 
surprised, if he says, when he is fifteen or 
sixteen, that, " if hi$ father pleases^ he 
" had rather go into the army than go to the 
" bar/' The mother is alarmed, perhaps, 
about the same time by an unaccountable 
predilection in her daughter's fancy for a red 
coat, and totally foi^ets having called the 
child to the window to look at the smart 
codkades, and to hear the tune of " See the 

conquering hero comes/^ 

Hear you me, Jessica," says Shylock 
to bis daughter, " lock up my doors ; and 
" when you hear the drum, and the vile 
*' s(}iieaking of the wry-necked fife, clamber 
** not you up into the casements then.** 

Shy lock's exhortations were vain ; Jessica 
had arrived at years of discretion, and it was 
too late to forbid her clambering up the case- 
ments; the precautions should have been 
taken sooner ; the epithets vile squeaking 
and wry-necked fife could not alter the 
lady's tasteT and Shylock should have 
kooMm bow peremptory prohibitions and ex- 
iterated expressions of aversion operate 
upon the female imagination ; he was im- 
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prudent^in the extreme of his caution. We 
should let children see things as they really 
are, and we should not prejudice them either 
by our exclamations of rapture, or by our 
affected di^ust. If they are familiarised 
wkh show they will not be caught by it ; 
if they see the whole of whatever is to be 
seen, their imagination will not paint things 
more delightful than they really are. For 
these reasons we think that young people 
should not be restrained, though they may 
be guided in their tastes ; we should supply 
them with all the information in which they 
are deficient, and leave them to form their 
own judgments. 

Without making it a matter of favour, or 
of extraordinary consequence, parents can 
take their children to see public exhibitions, 
or to partake of any amusements which are 
really agreeable ; they can at the same time 
avoid mixing factitious with real pleasure. 
If, for instance, we have an opportunity qf 
taking a l>oy to a good play, or a girl to a 
bally kt them <.*njoy the full pleasure of the 
amuMcniont, but do not let us excite their 
imaginution by great preparations, or by an- 
iting remarks : " Ob, you'll be y?ry 
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" happy to-morrow, for you're to go to the 
'^ play. You must lopk well to-night, for 
" you are going to the ball ! Were you 
^^ never at a ball ? Did you never see a 
" play before ? Oh, then you'll be de- 
*' lighted, Vm sure V* The children often 
look much more sensible, and sopfietimes 
more composed, in the midst of these foolish 
exclamations, than their parents. ^* Est-ce 
que je m'amuse, maman ?" said a little girl 
of six years old, the first time she was taken 
to the play-house. 

Besides the influence of opinion, there 
are a number of other circumstances to be 
considered in cultivating the imagination- 
The disposition to associate ideas, varies in 
strength and quickness in opposite tempera- 
ments ; the natural vivacity or dulness of the 
senses, the habit of observing external ob^ 
jects, the power of voluntary exertion, the 
propensity to reverie, must all be considered 
before we can adapt a plan of education 
exactly to the pupil's ;advantage. A wise 
preceptor will counteract as much as possi- 
ble all those defects, to which a child may 
appear most liable, and will cultivate hii^ 
ip9agintitiop so as to prevent the errors tf» 
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which he is most, exposed by natunal, or 
what we call natural disposition. 

Some children appear to feel sensations. of 
pleasure and pain with more energy thaii 
others ; they take more delight in jfeeling 
than in reflection; they have neither much 
leisure nor much inclination for the irttellec- 
tual exertions of compari^n or deliberation. 
Great care should be taken to encourage 
children of this temper to describe and to 
compare their sensations. By their descrip- 
tions we may discover what motives we 
ought to employ to govern them, and if we 
can teach them to compare their feelings, 
we shall induce that voluntary exertion of 
mind in which they are naturally defective. 
We cannot compare or judge of our sensa* 
tions without voluntary exertion. When 
we deliberate, we repeat our ideas slowly, 
and this is an exercise peculiarly useful to 
those who feel quickly. 

When any pleasure makes too great an 
impression upon children of vivid sensa- 
tions, we should repeat it frequently till it 
begins to fatigue ; or we should contrast it, 
and bring it into direct comparison with 
•ome other species of pleasure. For wh 
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stance, suppose a boy had appeared highly 
delighted with seeing a game at cards, and 
that we were apprehensive he might from 
this- eariy association acquire a taste for 
gaming ; we might either repeat the amuse* 
ment till the playing at cards began to weary 
the boy, or we might take him immediately 
after playing at cards to an interesting 
comedy ; probably, the amusement he would 
receive at the play*house would be greater 
than that which he had enjoyed at the card 
table ; and as these two species of pleasure 
would immediately succeed to each other, 
the child could scarcely avoid comparing 
them. Is it necessary to repeat, that all 
this should be done without any artifice ? 
Tbechild should know the meaning of our 
conduct, and then he will never $et himself 
in opposition to our management. 

If it is not couvekiient, or possible, to dull 
the charm of novelty by repetition, or to 
contrast a new pleasure with some other su- 
perior amusement, there is another expedient 
which may be useful: we may call the power 
of association to our assistance : this power 
is sometimes a full match for the most lively 
sensations. For instance, suppose a boy of 
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Strong feelings had been offended by some 
trifle, and expressed sensations of hatred 
against the offender obviously too violent for 
the occasion : to bring the angry boy's ima- 
gination to a temperate state, vire might recall 
some circumstance of his former affection for 
the offender ; or the general idea, that it is 
amiable and noble to command our passion, 
and to forgive those who have injured us. 
At the sight of his mother, with whom he 
had many agreeable associations, the iikis^- 
nation of Coriolanus raised up instantly a 
train of ideas connected with the love of his 
family, and of his country, and immediately 
the violence of his sensations of anger were 
subdued. 

Brutus, after his friend Cassius has apolo- 
gized^to him for his " rash humour,'* by say- 
ing, " that it was hereditary from his mother," 
promises that the next time Cassius is over- 
earnest with " his Brutus, he will think his 
" mother chides, and leave him so :'' that is 
to say, Brutus promises to recollect an 'asso- 
ciation of ideas, which shall enable hito to 
bear with his friend's ill-humour. 

Children, whoassociate ideas very strongly 
^ with rapidity, must be educated with 
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continual attention. With children of this 
class the slightest circumstances are of con- 
sequence ; they may at first appear to be 
easily managed, because they will remember 
pertinaciously any reproof, any reward or 
punishment, and from association they will 
scrupulously avoid or follow what has, in 
any one instance, been joined with pain or 
pleasure in their imagination :* but unfortu- 
nately accidental events will influence them, 
as well as the rewards and punishments of 
their preceptors. We shall be surprised to 
find, that even where there is apparently no 
hope, or fear, or passion, to disturb their 
judgment, they can not reason, or understand 
reasoning. On studying them more closely, 
we shall discover the cause of this seeming 
imbecility. A multitude of associated ideas 
occmuL^o them upon whatever subject we 
atteilipt to r^son, which distract their atten<- 
tion, and make them change the terms of 
every proposition with incessant variety. 
Their pleasures are chiefly secondary re- 
flected pleasures, and they do not judge by 
their actual sensations so much as by their 
associations. They like and dislike without 
being able *to assign any sufficient cduse for 
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theirprefefence or aversion. They matodt 
choice Irequently without appearing to dett* 
berate^ and if you, by persuading them to-« 
more cfetailed examination of the objects; 
convince them, that according to the com- 
mon 'standard of good and evil, they liaiV 
made a foolish choice, they will still seeftt 
puzzted iind uncertain ; and, if yoa leav0 
them alt liberty, will persist in their original 
determination i By this criterion we may 
decide, that they are influenced by some 
secret fidse association of ideas ; and, instead 
of arguing with them upon the obvious ibUy 
of thcii^jiresent choice, we should endeavour 
to malee tiiem trace back their ideas, and 
discovet^tiie association by which they arc' 
governed^' < In some cases this may be oiit 
of their power, because the original as80<;i8h 
tiort'iiiay' have been totally forgotten, and 
yet thoS6^cdnnected with it may contiiftie to 
act ; but ^en when we cannot succeed in 
any particular instance in detecting the cause 
of the error, we shall do the pupils material , 
service by eixciting them to observe their owid 
minds. . A tutor, who carefully remarka ibe^ 
circimistanises in which a child expresaea un- 
common gri^fprjoy, hope or feai^ may obtain 
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eomplete knowledge of bis asBOciations, and 
may accurately distinguish the proximate 
and remote causes of all his pupirs desires 
and aversions. He will then have absolute 
Gommand over the child's mind, and he 
ihould upon no account trust his pupil to 
. die direction of any other person* Another 
tutor, though perhaps of equal ability, could 
lot be equally secure of success ; the child 
would probably be suspected of cunning, 
caprice, or obstinacy, because the causes of 
bis tastes and judgments could not be disco- 
vered by his new precepton 
: It often happens, that those who feel plea- 
sure and pain most strongly, are likewise 
V, ^most disposed to form strong associations of 
ideas.. Children of this character are never 
stupid, but often prejudiced and passionate ; 
^ycan readily assign a reason for theirprefer- 
ence or aversion ; they recollect distinctly the 
original sensations of pleasure or pain, on 
which their associations depend ; they do 
not, like Mr. Transfer, in Zelucco, like or 
dislike persons and things, because they have 
h$im08ed to them, but because they have 
received some injury or benefit from them. 
Such childrofi are apt to make great mistakes 
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thrif egyeriMi'Ki^ bst if ihcf Imm tii qbb 
ittftMee; obierTeil tuo t fai ^ ga ts. InffKoJ al 
the iame tinier lli^ «sipect thai ifaqr-' witt 

or Ibliows ^wiQliier wcideMyfyv ihfly hdkM 
H to )m tike Mdie OP t^Mt of i«i CQQOOniltat^ 
and thinb^liaf it. sot tobttsh^kao mllie» 
mifldi by ndicola or ai^mev^ 'li^i^.Ubret 
cooiequentlijr) iaoUiied both to sup^siiliipD 
and eotbimvm aecMrfingaa thaitliDpeaMid 
feara predominate^ TiKgr we likewiae sub'* 
ject to abaiKd fiiili|ia<iiies-»ant'ipathies w 
Tdti0e towards infinity. ^ 

0f. DjEHTiVHi rehnteB: a strong instance of 
antipatbyf in a chiM^ fton association. The 
child f on tastiiig- the gristle^ of atuigoM* 
asked n^hat grislte wsa ^ avd ^aa anawered^ 
tbt^t gristle was like tbe division of' a . mM Ts 
nose. The ohiMi disgusted «t tbia idea^^os 
twenty yawn aftdrwavds* could neveir be fet^ 
Nusdfd to taste tturgeon.^* «: •- < 

Zimcaei^fiiAnn assures us* tbafe he^ wasf a^ 
pye»witndss of a singeter «ttip0thyv wbicb 






miBaif. b^pemutted tq idMBiibe^ift buboi^n 
mooia.c^ '■f.^ ■.■'»'.■ ^ ..ii ■- 

)n^^ HappcimigtiD beinJxuDpaoy wtttLtMine 
^^ £agii9ht geDibiQeiiy . all oC.thloai mmncf 
'fiilis^iMdiioRvithiQt oonversatioiiiellupiCHi fui^ 
^>*!tipf^dMWw! • Miiiy . of^the compmy: dwied 

"^•tQikftiMbut I oMusad tbami AbiMi they 
K^wei&' tMily^ a* dtsaaw.. Mn. ;WtlltRm 
'^iMallMws^ MB to ihe goratBoe iof .Ban* 
NifidiMi^ wasi oSi myiQpimoo4 i9i6aauMi.be 
^ IvfiiieUi had HQ aodpalhy lyitapidtift^ &he 
'Vieat^qf tbe compaa^ laugboiilaifr hifOyl I 
^undertook to. prove to them thftttithlBicanr- 
'^t^thy^ wasi realty a» impP€m»mion his 
^ mtk^t^e^^it^/wM tk/^idftMmif^tii^ of 
'^«9»i»A«Mic^ j^^Ksc4&..r(W^ dpinoi^pi^tand 
'^ip kaoiV'.whatiDrc ZuDmanoAoo iWMas 
^i)y tfai^.) liOid jah«: M^uvayu nojd^f tx|ok 
'^^p 9bapQ'S(io)«b)mk«ti«aftj into tbaiappaar- 
^^aiica.o£at apyefvWlb AiView.to obafi^ve 

^ whether tjiaiip|ipadi()fiwcuidd>j^^ 

'' theajmpla figurt ci&4h»W9«e<i;f /. H<^r^ 

H witMwif-i«i^c'^9^ «9m«)t^ .iMMii ^mm^ in 

''k^plfajii^ Mti Mit4iewa^wiic^.ia ^X3ttb^ 
'^ r^«pf^ta.wa3'a^jpwy^i«mi^ 
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^* mao» immediatei)^ coBoefviog that hk 
^' friepd really had a spider in his hand 
^t clapped hia hand to his sw«^ with ex- 
trame fury, and nioDin^ back towards tlu 
partition, cried out most horribly. Ai 
^^ the muscles of his face were swelled, iii! 
eyes were rolling in their sock^s, and his 
body was immoveable. . We weie all ex 
f' ceedingly alarmed, and immediately ran'tc 
^^ his assistance ; took his sword from bim 
S^ and assured him that what he concei^xec 
*' to bea spider was nothing more tlia» \ 
*' bit of wax, which he might see upon tb 
>* table. t* 

^' He remained some time in this 9pas 
^' modic state; but at length he began tx 
AV recover, and to deplore the horrible pas 
*^ sion from which he still suffered. Hi 
*' pulse was very strong and quick, and hi< 
>^ whole body was covered with a cold per 
'' spiration. After taking an anodyne draD 
^' ho resumed his usual tranquillity. : > * 
I V We are not to wonder at this antipathy,' 
continues Dr. Zimmermann ; '^the spidev 
'' »t Darbadoes are very large, and of cA 
" hideous figure. Mr. Matthews was b^n 
'' therci and his antipathy was therefoi^ ri 
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^ be accounted for. Some of the company 
'* undertook to make a little waxen ftpider 
" in bia pre^nce. He saw this done -with 
"great tranquillity, but he could not be 
" persuaded to touch it, though he was by 
" no means a ti morbus man in other re^ 
" spects. Nor' would he follow my advice 
" to endeavour to conquer this antipathy by 
*' firot drawing parts of spiders of different 
"sorts, and after a time whole spiders, till 
" at length he might be able to look at 
" portions of real spiders^ and thiis gradu- 
" ally accustom himself to whole ones, at 
" first dead, and then living ones." 

Dr. Zimmermann's method of cure ap- 
pears rather more ingenious, than his ^ay of 
accounting for the disease. Are all the 
natives of Barbadoes subject to '^convul- 
sions at the sight of the large spiders in 
that island? or why does Mr. George 
Matthews's having been born there account 
so satisfactorily for his antipdthy ? 

The cure of these unrea^nable fears of 
hafmless animals, like all other antipathies, 
would, perhaps, be 'easily -effected, if 'it were 
judiciously attempted early in life: The 
(epithets wiiich we^use in speaking of aiH« 
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bave great imflatote od the^nhids <yl^obii» 
d»ml * if-TPe^ air->Dr« Darwia .^dfista, tool 
the fpideriAe i$tjgltMiam tpider^wmd tbeiiM|; 
ttmJimitmk$$ jM^g; and if we look at tbdl 
with eofDplaeaiiqy^ i— t c a d of a a cwi i gi 
GhiUiam^ ^from ajonpalAo^, wilLimijMr'^hK 
jnanoer^ and Aom .cariosity witt attead dn 
the auiaaak, to diaecMrer whediar'tliefcbtats 
intndatt>iy ^tbeCa we tealow upon tbtA 
arejiiat. * * 

(It 10 ^lOfapaiatiMlg^, «of little eoaaequoacft 
to oonquar ^antipathies wfaic^ -have tnfliiq 
objects. : An .iodivkhial itan f^Q tinD(||;( 
life veQT iveli without -<eati^ -^ui^g^eoo^ 6i 
toticbiBg^'i|MdaK .%. • tet when we oontoiderlia 
influimoe of the •aaaoe di^posicioa to asaa* 
crista fiilse ideas too etABgljr in snore ^ipi 
portant Instances, vfB shall perceiva4|i 
neceisiiy of ^(Hvecting it by edaealion* ^^h 

iLocke 'teUsi^M of «ii yo>iiDg 4na»>, nJHk 
having been iSOouMomed to see •an oM tnHrf 
in the rrootti with -binivwiheii he learttedt^ti 
daacef'iaisocifitsd his (dtaumg exeptionauic 
stfiangly Kvil^ tfatt sight of this trimk« dM;;bi 
could Qotisuoceed byany voluDtaryoe^Rfiat] 
ia itsabsancai We imve^ ini'onr remaska 



^^9 ftttratt9%^o«9te<t out the ^rMt iQ<!i>n* 
M^^nceei^imb'ftoh <ho6e«r£<eKpo8ed, who 
Moquir^ asft^iatady fihbkbW inteH^ctuftl ^tt* 
0km'if :i¥ho eittiti6t<«>^peak^ 6r wHte, er 
il llMky'withoutjkertaiti habitual aids to'tb^it 
smonjr. or itifl^batiaiK We mwtt farther 
Mi8eFfe^!jriiiatfiiice86ttnt vigilance is oeccj^ry 
it the»noral "edutation of ckilArefi dnpteed 
loiiN'iii ifitrong'ttssoctationb ; tb^ are liable 
M sadden and ^bsund dislikes or predrlec- 
lions, "WitSx respect iX> p^rsbns, as ^vr^W as 
thiags ; tiieyidre sitbjMt 'to ciafpri<^ in their 
aftedoiis 'Slid temper^ abd -liable W a Variety 
Itf^^nental idfintiiiii!s, 1^^^ dtflfer^nt 

degneea, ^m chAI ^piission Oc tnrldbess. Locke 
tdls us, that bb kiiew ia itiarir^ho, after 
hftiFing been F^stdfidd to he«ilth % a peihful 
operatioi], had so strongly a^oiiimed tb^" 
idea '^nd iigvfire -of the ope^ralor with (the 
agony he hid endtti^ed^* tteit fboiigh he ao- 
lolowlef^d the/ibligatioa, and ^t ^gratitude 
lawards this friend who iiad solved him, h^ 
•fidrer siftervards eouldjbear im ece bis ^htm^ 
hator^ Th^re avesooie people itbo ai^o- 
•cide, sb neariily and incorrigiUy, the idea of 
my pain or sasult they have received fft^m 
•ainotber, with i^is cieraori aind c^macter, that 
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Ibey caa never afterwards forget or forgtvef 
Tfutiy are hence dispoted to all the intern*^ 
pecimce of hatred and revenge ; to thc^ 
9iM*ontc malice of an lago^ or the sicbt^ 
pangs. of an Achilles. Homer, in the 
•peach of Achilles to Agamemnon's me4 
diating aiBbassadord, has drawn a strong and 
natural picture of the progress of anger. It 
ia worth studying a^ a lesson in metaphy*^ 
sicft« Whenever association suggests to 
the /mind of Achilles the injury he has rei 
ceived, he loses his reason, and the orator 
works himself up from argument to decla^ 
matiopv and from declamation to desperate 
resolution-; through a close linked connect- 
tion of > ideas and sensations. 

The insanities of ambition, avarice, and 
vaaity, originate in early mistaken associa- 
txonsnf A feather, or a crown, or an alder-- 
man'« chain, or^ a cardinaPs hat, or a purse 
of yellow coQfnters, are unluckily associated 
in^the mindB of some men with the idea of 
happiness ;• add, without staying to delibe- 
rate, these unfortunate persons hunt through 
life the phantasms of a disordered imagi<- 
nation. Whilst we pity, we are amused by 
the blindness and blunders of those, who^ 
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iiv^If;^ cw,. affect. iiio one's felicity /but 
t\^ owa ; but any delusional which pt y|M 
^r victiq^ jto.'actkuis ixiiaiical tOjcifaQir 
^p.w-crefitiir^,,afe the objects, not uatiai^ 
<\jf..pity, huffipf {indignation^ of private 9|ra^ 
sipn, aodiPub^Q punishment. We smite^t 
^^. ayaricicMia lUi^aqity of the ouseri^ who 
4fesses .bim^If ..in the cast-off wig lof a - begu 
g^„.and yvho puUs a crushed pancake* frooi 
his pocket. ^Fi his own and for his friend'ji 
dinner.* We smile at the insane vanity .of 
t)ie pauper, who dressed bunself in a many- 
cploured pap<?rrStar, assumed the title of 
I).uke. of Baubleshire, and as such .required 
homage from every passenger.^ But are .we 
inclined to smile at the outrageous, vanity cf 
the man,, who. styled himself the son .of 
Jupiter, and ^ wIk) murdered hi^ best friend 
tor refusing him divine honoiii^ ? .Are we 
dv^poj^ed to pity the: slav^mercbant,. who, 
uvged by the iqaniacal.^sira f<;)f gold, bears 
^((imQKed the groans of his tellow-creatures, 
th^ execrations 9f maiikind, and that '* small. 
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*■ Slwes. See his Life. 

^t iThere is. an accaaAt -of this poor man's death* in the 
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liiV vciae'': wbhdi lintuivtB 'those >ffiw^«o 
Mpnnod »iAi 4>laod ? 

r/^Sbe iiioiaIJiManftK8*whictl dtnkie «s tvi Ai 
iidnrcav tnmpnsion, or yidicale, 1mw&Wi 
^diagr HKij^i.dhS^ an tkeir efiectSj have .fii0« 
dfuenttjr tMe commcm origin ; «ti early ^infoe 
flSMCMtioii of arieas. Persons who tnwtfiEiie 
w^mearacing their wm feeKffgs, or ' ^c^^vd 
■cgleoC. tn cpoipare lAieir^ idea», -and ^ bQK 
iaiBKse conteDding wishes, scarcely inei4lt die 
vasie ^ mterni/ ^)pealu MS. The man' vrtio 
-doei .not idelibey^fte, » 4ost. 
.1 Wis. have endeaTonred, though well awme 
aS She4liflfettlty'0f the subject, to poifftoyt 
4MfiM>of the ffiwautimia that should t>e uaed 
.im ^^avernii^^the' «nagii)atk>n of young peo- 
fule of ditferent i dii^)ositions. We shoold 
add, that in all cases titfe pHptl^s aM:ention lb 
.Ms '^fwu mind irvll'be of* more consequefice,^^ 
lAfKn tile ulanost vigilafiGe of the most able 

fsreoepitor; the aooner he ia made acquainted 

vwHh his "owo character,^ and the sooner he 
^cafA be excited to ^?erti hrinself by reasco, 

px to attempt the cure of hia own defects, 

the better. ^ c . : 

<^\^ X^iiere is oni^ babit «f die imaginatioii to 

whtefa'we *have not yet adverted^ the habit 
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0f tevwie.^ in «ef)ni^ we^wfi to int^ 
JApm a p^Hfeidttr trtfin Kft'Umx.ttm Wl^ tt« 

4te]t biA littte vd«kntffry p(y#ei^ it \h tttt^ 
diiift mme person^ kk (Mtiis^Mit/g, iMCh 
iCMon imd dnvi^dtiy 4ttid therefore mviit Mttft 
wine de^TM of^o]Movk ; ^efv^ Hi tbie w#^kM 
miAtte tbei^ niliy be frae^ sMM Kpebilfs ^' 

idEM ; but iMs ^ ibkb]^ «hfe ri^Mt 'of ^ 
association of ideas. Inventive iSttftto^ 
buitderB we itadiw iwiv^t ttetnikkter of in- 
aonvty tl^tf <)f r^velise^> iktif-^ WMba ^ti^ 
upon -falfte ^f]A^iic]f]^;itki^ififtii^1(yiMrtdft^^^ 
Men bdffa ki^gdib^y^as^ifiriiin 
fmtion ; ti(]ithi% j«( vv«»ttk)g><tQjtbeiliMliut a 
IfftHfdatiM . €in \hh ^Idtltrdry^ tiiiliikig rfMi. 
teiinom HAUf ihiih «(i^ ^rrn^t^^ of siRy ^#iGU 
fi6;> jtlmf fttte ViottJ^Jtiiyiiiieft^ 
4ikte»(tyv ^ th^y «^oft ^pA ^«mtirt ; : Hai^f 
Ulsiinof e?^i^g^t^ ibia^oti^ ar6 'ki^pid ; 
^€fy i^hi^i§t;4iitliJGiltyt«lf it IJ^tteMoreilferatHm 
dCruninltdtieMiifcg itite69o;«btt itvhol^ j|>k^Y)ire 
^joy<dd by tli6^4Ndlel^ tb t^Mm e'6l^^($ 
in the facility of repetition. • ^  

. ie is m' iftkltsikefl «ioti<Mij[ tli«t 4>nly (>eople 
ttf^.ntdttitliiia^Dati^s }<if€ iIi8poM;it4^>i^- 
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\ierie; the most indolent andstupid permn»^ 
waste their existence in this indulgeDcet;; 
they. do not act always .in consequence of 
dieir dreams, the;:efi>re we do not > detect 
tb^c foUy. Young people of active ininds^ 
when they have not sufficient occupation, 
necessarily indulge in reverie ; and by de* 
grees this wild exercise of their invention 
and imagination becomes so delightful to 
them, that they prefer it to all sober employ- 

meots^ 

. Mr, Williams, in his Lectures upon Edu- 
cation, gives an account of a boy siogularly 
addicted .to reverie. The desire of in visit 
hilityihad sii^ized his^wiind^ and for several 
years he*. had indulged his fancy witio ima- 
gioing alt the pleasures that be should com^ 
Buuidyand all the feats that het could perform, 
if he were in possession of Gyges^s ring. 
The reader sbould^^ however^ be informed^ 
that . this castle-builder was not a. youth of 
strict veracity ; his confession >upon this oc-* 
casion^ as upon others, might not have been, 
sincere. We only state the story from Mr. 
Williams. • ^ 

To prevent children irQmacquirii^ a taste 
for reverie let them have iVaiipus ocoupth 
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tioos both of mind and body. - Lei us Dd 
direct dieir Huagination to- extraordinary 
future -plet9ures, but let us suflSsr them W 
enjoy the presents Anticipation isf aapeoiM 
of Ireverie ; and children, who have promiaet 
of future pleasures frequently made to* tbeni 
live in a continual state of anticipation. To 
cure the hiaibit of reverie when it has once 
been formed, wq tianst take different methods 
with different tempera. With those who ia« 
dulge in the stupid reverie^ we should employ 
strong excitations, and present tO'tfa^ seH'ses. 
a rapid succession of objects which i^ill com«> 
pletely engage without fatiguing them^ • Thi& 
mode must not be followed with children ;€»f 
different dispositions, else we should iilcrease- 
iostead of curing i the disease. •• The imo^ 
likely method to break this habit in ohildren 
of great quickness or sensibility, is to set thbm 
to some employment which is whoily n^w 
to tbem^ and which will consequentlyi > exefr 
cise and exhaust all their faculties^ so: that 
they shall have no life left for castle building. 
Monotonous -occupations^ such as copying, 
drawing, or writing, playing on the ihaipiin 
chord, &».'<arenot» ^ habitihaB mvcui^ them 
fo^ito the'4>upiU'fit..for our ipurpos^i i W^ 
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W^^cito frequmtfy^ itad aloud with tokmMe 
Aliphftsid fbf a considerable linUB togetiier; 
iriMi at thd same tiilie think u{)oa some subi 
jeet foreign to the book we h<4d in bur 
bands^ 

The Rk)st difficult eoteroises of tbeHni nd, 
such «* MiVeiit4on, w 'Wftet t^asWH^ngf,- -at* 
those aloite t^bich are sufficient to siibjugafie 
atid chain db^hf the iina;^nittion bf sOTHfe 
mti^espirkii To Sdch laborious ^xeitriise^, 
they ahiaruM be doited by the en^tmiTdgiAg 
wfcfe of prarsfe^ahd : afFectioo. Ii!ii»giYi!ftt?ive^ 
eftildreiif' *ili'ibe irtote ^fepdsed «o iirreift 
thWft to reasbtti btrt they <^nn(yt f>erfi5Ct a«y 
itfvtentrcffi Wittr^tft r^tsoniiigi th^re Witt, 
therbfbre, be a vAfi^tui^ <^ what they like arid 
dfslfke in rti© eJKrt^eise of irfv^Miott, and tise 
habit tff ri^s<Wii«g vAlU p^tips^ gradually 
becbftie agrcfeabii^ to thetri. If it be <hus dex- 
terously miited With the pleasures of Afe ima- 
gination. ' 

So much has already bfeeh Written by 
Various authors upon the pleasures and the 
dangers of imagination, that we could^carcely 
hope to add any thing new to What they have 



produced : but we Jbave endeavoured to aiv 
range the observations which appeared moat 
s^fdioable to practical education ; we hav^ 
pointed* out how the principles of taste may 
be early taught wkhoat injury to the general 
uaderstaoding, and how the imaginatiou 
should he prepared fur the higher ^pleasure 
of eloquence and poetry. We have at- 
tdm|yted' io define the boundaries between 
the ^liinsiastti Of genius^ and its extrava- 
gance ; and to -sftiow some of the pr^cautionis 
uAxUAitn^y be used, to prevent the bioral de- 
fects to winch persons of ardent imirgrRatioii 
are usually Subject. The d^ee in which 
Hie iinagination sfaotdd be cultivaibed, must, 
we have^ observed^ be determined by . the 
views which parents may have fot* their chifU 
dren, by their situations in society, dnd by 
the profession for which they are destined. 
The homely proverb, which has been applied 
to fire, n(iay with equal truth be applied td 
imagiqation: '* It is a good servant, l>ut a 
" bad master.*' 
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It has been shown, that the powers of 
ii^emory, invention, and imagination, ough^ 
to be rendered subservient to judgment: it 
has been shown, that reasoning and judgment 
abridge the labours of memory, and are ne- 
cessary to regulate the higljest flights of 
imagination. We shall now consider the 
power ot reasoning in another point of view, 
as being: essential to our conduct in life. 
Tlie object of reasoning is, to adapt means to . 
an end ; to attain the command of eflFects by 
the discovery of the causes on which they 
depend. 

Until children have acquired some kuov>% 
led^e of effects, they cannot inquire inta 
ca^qses. Observation must precede reason- 
ing;, and as judgment is nothing more than 
the perception of the result of comparison,, 
we sboulcl^ never urge pur pupils tq judge,. 
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until thfey have acquired some portion of ex- 
perience. 

To teach children to compare objects ex- 
actly, we shcttd place the things to be 
examined distinctly before them. Every 
thing that is superfluous should be taken 
away, and a -sufficient motive should be 
given to excite the pupiPs attention. We 
nei^d not here repeat the advice that has for- 
merly been given respecting the choice of 
proper motivds to excite and fix attention ; 
or the precautions necessary to prevent the 
pain of fatigue, and of unsuccessful applica^ 
tion . If comparison be early rendered a task 
to children, they will dislike and avoid this 
exercise of the mind, and they will conse* 
quently show an inaptitude to reason : if 
comparing objects be made interesting and 
amusing to our pupils, they will soon become 
expert in discovering resemblances and dif- 
ferences ; and thus they will be prepared for 



reasoning. 



' Rousseau Has judiciously advised, that the 
senses of children should be cultivated with 
the utmost care. In proportion to the dis- 
tinctness of their perceptions will be the ac- 
mx9cy pf tb^ir memory, and probably, also 



*DrhO'd^es iitap&fectiy^t cannot^ reascw) jtiMjr 
llboiKt' the ofa^olB ^f s%h%!:l»osii]^4it( 9il» 
mMreofficieiitditk^ tA .okiid^fwha doeftitot 
)Kir didtiacdrf , caiiiicfe judg^ ^lf«ill of sosmfc'; 
md, if i«ie ieould'SBppoae: tbetseiitse of tMni 
'to be twice abi acciitate^ih teim'cliild lijioiii 
dnother^ *we might coticluderithot the jtpii^ 
inentioftfaefeedifl^feB iiHistdiff^.'riiri^fsiili^ 
IwproportioB^. iTfae^defect^hi orgatiiiritMtl 
ace fiot^tiibi tthe pdmer «£ the prede^ildlr; 
fant iM^ mGTjr "lihBaeve,^ that jtMlite1:l^i<^i]^:^«llii 
«ant t)f eseioisei aird fireqnemtf^llie ^caimt 
aif MiwhfitMare^fjiiiiistakciD ^ Hatutari ddtfe(9|to; 
mitdy oathe^cotiitsAvylnmreBsesd ttttentibsainkl 
teihrvation'soinetiibes pmdiice>tbat aqoickiiMtt 
iX eyeand ear4 iksA that coaseqnen^ reaidtHwii 
<>f4udgineitt^ ! which ire are apt to attvibutdctb 
iMlunillstifMJoCTlyafi^rganisM^ 
fireh amoDg^ ehiidren; )^e may etfrly ^dt^rae 
m iMiiaidemb^diJSferendB hetwdM tibe' quMt- 
ness of their senses and of their- reiai^iiig^ 
iifKm<iinb^ts!where'they >!b9i«eiM esprifl- 
^nce, and tipon those <)n larhioh tbi^- tkn 
not been eaereitndk "- ' ;/ T 

The first exerti^^es^^lbr .*di« judgaMiitfi^ 
ren riioold^ «fi BflMMeau :>tMdmffi«fiidlk 



^ 



9A»lit 1^ vmbfai:2iaQd?<tengiUe Mb6taiiQ0ftik 
liliol'^bett.'ooiiipate ^tlie :ijice find -abapfiiof 
4Jiiff^0ntodbQei:t8i}ii6t itbeob frequently. Itgr 
iwfaaC^^' iMinblHfc; 4t ivbat'dJetaiitte thejr 
oinisee bbjteti ; itmiaJb idistaiice ihiiy JOb 
IteaF soiiBdi 2^ by diew exdrctses ihdjr.nnU 
kavo 4»ijiidg6(of difliaaoeB and wugbt^Qod 
likxy. m^f iMtn io jadge of ihesoKd contents 
tfix>Aic8 ofldifibrent shapies, bj ootnpariag 
dieobaecyatiiNift of' their sense offeeUi^'aod 
6C'«igfat4 ': Tbe nmsure of boildw bodies ean 
taiteasHjr^itdacii^by ^pouring iiquids iDtatbeoi^ 
fwl; ?tfieQ QOiD|iaring the quraitities of ifae 
MqfMi&0«dMit ^ Tesselsxif differantTiahapMw 
Iliiie 'iS( H aoiple 'method of exercising «he 
lidgQieMtfcfiohildma; aod^if tteyars *a(- 
kHmei lx»^ try these little experimeDts for 
Ajemaelres, the wnosement vriti, fi& die'fiuecs 
». their itaiembfyv and ifiil dsaociale pleaattiie 
with llie faabils.'>Qf/Coa}plNnson. IRoussesHi 
Jis«irards<£iiii4iu9 ivith cndtes ^vrbeo he juo^es 
liglufy ^ taoed89» ^e^think^ is^atietteir revraiid. 
ftouseeau v -was <himsdf obildishly footd xgt* 
teloeavBiid Qieam* 

The step %hich imiiiednJIiely foUows icom- 
fttMOQv'iis dedoetioiK The oat is Idrger 
lbaDrtfaejkitteiD4 •ttMo^ia^bolethroegh which 
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the cat can go, -fiiust be larger than ' a hole 
through which the kitten can go. Long 
before a child can put this reasoning into 
words, he is capable of forming the conclu'- 
sion, and we need not be in baste to make 
him announce it in mode and figure. We 
may see by the various methods which young^ 
diildren employ to reach what is above 
them, to drag, to push, to lift different 
bodies, that they reason ; that is to say, 
that they adapt means to an end, before 
they can explain their own designs in words^ 
Look at a child building a house of cards; 
he dexterously balances every card as he floors 
the edifice ; he raises story over story, and 
shows us that he has some design in view, 
though he. would be utterly incapable of de- 
scribing his intentions previously in words; 
We have formerly endeavoured to show how 
the vocabulary of our pupils may be gra<!- 
dually enlarged, exactly in proportion to. 
their real knowledge. A great deal depends 
npon bur attention to tli is proportion ; if 
children have not a sufficient number of 
words to make their thoughts intelligible, we 
cannot assist them to reason by our convert 
•ation ; we cannot communicate to them the 
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jresult of'our esEperience-v^tihey will have a 
great deal .of 'useless labour in comparing 
objectsvibeeause- they will not be able to 
luadepstand tbe evidence *of others, as th^y 
jdo:not understand their language; and, at 
last, the reasonings which they carry on in 
.Aieir own-niinds will be confused for want of 
signs to keep 'them distinct. On the con- 
trary, if their vocabulary exceed their ideas, 
if they are taught a variety of words t6 
which th^ connect no accurate meaning, it 
is impossible that they should express their 
thoughts with precision; As this is one of 
the most common errors in eduction, w6 
shall dwell upon it more particularly. 

We have pointed out the mischief which 
is done to the understanding of children by 
the nonsensical conversation of common ac^ 
<)uaintance. ^' Should you like to be a king ? 
" What are you to be ? Are you to be a 
"^ bishop,' or a judge? Had you rather be 
"a general, or an admiral, my little dear ?** 
are some of? the questions which every one 
has probably heard proposed to children of 
five or six years old. Children who have 
not learned by rote the expected answers to 
sodii titer rogatories :sliand rn iimazed silence 



90 pssjxmif&)£i:^:TLt^v^0iA'K^ 

j^hfKMxiM ('having 3^ fibdt^^ )ifmad0/t>f f(Ma» 
hvg aiiy jadgment uponlwidbisubjaotsii i Wv 
h^w often ^Ih^ttgM, i» Usttota^ toi^tfae: jcwi* 
^aa^li^m !of g^WD u|)ifieopto(wilii chikhmliv 
tbatthf vobildben reagoned^ itt^mitstyvi ib^idy 
tafiaii : theJT (opponents:^ >PtdpIe^^rtiba^«n «M 
idileresrted m the* ^ ddudalton ^ of v^dvUdleii^ >4b 
Qot^'care what argi|ttimte:rttie5ri use^iwbal 
idssHiditfesvthey u^ria.taiteig! to tfannii} 
theyiutoaAty tmlk? tx» tbem^^^of Jihiii^B. JWchMii 
are ti^liy^abo^e^theipoompreheiiiion } i«Hl 
they iastU ronor^'aitd^ prejudice/, withw* -liit 
smalleet degree of compunction ; oi^>rathct) 
witk«>u)l)HD? thifr lea$t kfio^ng" what 4tiey ^Bro 
aboM. ' Wm earnestly repeat ou^ - advioe to 
jMn^nts^Hovkeep ^tbek children tasvomuoh^iti 
jMi^sibtBi ft^oim 80eh:conve9satkm^ ciiikHiedl 
ivill never reatoniifi'^tlieiy are frequently^ a|>* 
lowed tb bear or t6 talk' non«en«d. i Unikesi 
lliey btrre be^ll^ in the habit of* hearing 
fboKsb^^eontteFsitio^ aekkmHidt 

nonsense* They > tmiy ^e^rpMtssr . tbemaeWte 
in a tttunner whicti^ we d& Mit <unde»Uiad; 
0^ thef ^teay make mistakes -^fifmn iioti«eoiii> 
Mtely«Mipreh(3iidtiig tbe^ woitiintof othfc u m 
taifrisrtheietatfM <itoeritoolttii«t n t f^V^ ik 



them? we should p^nlly.^endefi^ 
YQur toiind out their hiddeu meaning. If 
vA' rcbttke* Of lidioiile' tlieoi, we shail inti- 
«i4ate«tbdni, and^eitbeF Iw^ea their coufin 
d6ttG04ih« tbesmives or> in iis^ !« the one 
€as0i«rai pveYent theni\4ioin thinkingy in the 
ttber^iiveidaler.lh^ln from oomimiBieatiiig 
tiidbi5itboi]gbt9; . and' thus- we preclude 
ounelves fpom - the > posaibility . of assisting 
tkem^ ]«.. reasDttingv To ^ow parente 
tbtuiature. of the- mistakes whieb 'diildren 
omke from their imperfect knowledge of 
ndvds^ *17V>e shall give a faw examples* from 
real life. ... — . 

-»&«o*^^«^ at five years cM, wlienbebeaid 
some one speak of hay horses^ said, he stip- 
pv^sed. that a> bay horse must \i^ the ht%t. 
Upon cross-questioning bimy it appeared that 
ke washed to this comtlusuon by the analegy 
between the sound of the words hay Mkl 
oi^« A few days previous to this his father 
had told him, ihat spirited horses Were 
always the nu)st 'ready- te^ obey • 
. Thesb^ erroneous aiiak>gies between the 
touodof words and>tfaeir sease frequent]^ 
mialead children in> reasoning ; we should,' 
therefioce, encoun^^f chiidrea to exphdli 
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themselves fully, that we may rectify their |; 
errors. ^ 

. When S was between four and five r 

years old, a lady, who had taken him upon l 
her lap, playfully put her hands before his | 
eyes, and (we believe) asked if he liked to L 
be blinded. . S- said no ; and he looked i 
very thoughtful. After a pause, he added, l 
^^ Smellie says, that children like better to I 
*^ be blinded than to have their legs tied."' L 
(S  had read this in Smellie two or three ^ 
days before.) 

Father. " Are you of Smellie's opinion ?" , 

S hesitated. 

Father. " Would you rather be blinded 
." or Jiave your legs tied ?^' 

S . I > " I would rather have my legs 
"tied, not quite tight." 

Father. '' Do you know what is meant 
''hy blinded r 

S . , '. " Having their eyes put out." 
; Father. *' How do you mean ?^' 

S . "To put something into the eye 

" to make the blood burst out ; and then the 
" \^oQd would come all over it, and cover it, 
^^and stick to it, and hinder them from see- 
'• t^f I clon'( know how." 
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tt is obvious, that whilst this boy'i ima- 
gination pictured to him a bloody orb when 
be heard the word blinded^ he was perfectly 
rfght in his reasoning in preferring to have 
bis legs tied ; but he did not judge of the 
proposition meant to be laid before him ; he 
judged of iiilother which he had formed for 
himself. His father explained to him, that 
Smellie meant blindfolded, instead of blinded ; 
a handkerchief was then tied round the boy's 
head so as' to hinder him from seeing, and 
he was made perfectly to understand the* 
meaning of the word blindfolded. 

In such trifles as these it may appear of 
Httle consequence to rectify the verbal errors- 
of children ; but exactly the same species of 
mistake will prevent them from reasoning 
accurately in matters of consequence. It 
will not cost us much trouble to detect these 
mistakes when the causes of them are yet 
recent ; but it will give us infmite trouble to 
retrace thoughts which have passed in.in- 
fiiricy. When prejudices, or the habits of 
reasoning inaccurately, have been formed, 
we cannot easily discover or remedy the 
remote trifling origin of the evil. 

When children b^in to inqu\Te tiSoiCAx^ 

rOL. III. r 
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earnest they aite aot. able to distioguish . be- 
Ifraeo ooincideDce and oatisatioii ; w^ for- 
meriyobserved the effect whiebAtiis i^npranee 
produoe»upoQ daein temper ; we miiaf pew^ 
observe its eflfeol upim t^etr Qndefataftding; 
A little lefleoiioB upon cur own oaMid* witt 
preveiU ua fhun faebag; thfiti ^li^pid aimte« 
meat, oriromexpressiDg th»tiasiiIti(^.eoiif^ 
tempt, which the natunt thoughts of- cfail- 
4ten someliines exdle in petsoBs, who have 
fl^equently lew understsoidiiig tfaa9 their 
fHipils. What accouot oao we giv« oS. th« 
con nexion . between caviae a»d effect ? How 
ia the idfft> thut one thing is the cause of 
another^ iiiat ptoduced in ouv oiiiids ? Alt 
thai we know ia> thal^amoiig^ huioao evenly 
those which precedo aie> in some cases^ 
auppoaed to pioduce what follow. Wbea 
we have ohserred, in several instaaces^ that 
one erent constantly precedes another, we 
believe, and expect^ ths^ these events will 
in future recur together. Before childrra 
have had experience, it is scarcely pos^hle 
that they, should distinguish bet ween for* 
tiiitous circumstances and causation ; acci-* 
dental coincidences of time, aad juxta-posi^ 
continually lead them into error. We 
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should not accuse chiklren of reasoniDg ill ; 
We should not imagine that they are defec* 
tive in judgment, when they miake vaisUkes 
from deficient experience ; we should odly 
endeavour to make them delay to decide 
uQttL they have repeated their expt^rimeiits ; 
aiKl at all evetitdj we should encourage Ihem 
to lay open their mind$ to us, that we naay 
assist them by our superior knowledge* 

This Springs little W-r (three years old) 

m9B looking at a man who was mowing the 
grass before the door. It bad been rainiog, 
«nd when the st^n shoo^ the vapour began 
to rise from the grass. " Dpep the man 
*' mowing make the smoke rise ftom the 
grass ?*^ said the little boy. He was not 
laughed at for this simple question. The 
man's mowing immediately preceded the 
rising c^ the vapour ; ; the child had never 
. observed a man mowing before, and it was 
i^solutely impossible that he could tell what 
effects might be produced by it; 'he very 
naturally imagined, that the event which 
immediately preceded the rising of the 
irapour was the caqse of its rise ; the sun 
was at a distance ; the scythe was near the 
grass. The little boy showed, by the tone 

£ 2 
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of his inquiry, that he was in the philoso' 
pltio 8tute of doubt ; had he been ridiculed 
for his question, had he been told that he 
imlkftt uon$eu5»e, he would not upon another 
iwr«:i(iou have told his thoughts, and he cer- 
Mimlv couM not have improved in reasoning: 
Tlk" ^UTiiv n> improve children in their 
>^ii^w^t wUh neisipeci to causation, is to in- 
^^^xw^ t*i^r k«H»n*W^kr?. and to lead them to 
ttv <v\^yHfimf«Hij! hy which ifeey may discover 
>*»4m^ v^K^«i:«:ii»o«i we essential to the jMno=- 
^^^s"^ ^^t" 4i«v civ*ii <sflfecf , and what are 
^Wh-^v^ 4i^V«:iH^«> ^ owinp«tint concomitants 

K ^^^^*^ >i^'h^ i>r Ae first time sees Uue 
A^s^ ^r>^ y«)^T$ muc^d toget^r to prahice 
)\^}^>)(\ ^\Na)(l CK^ be ceftain that the jnlette 
\Mi whH>h the colours were mixed, the spatula 
wuh which they were tempaied, were not 
n^>e«»san* circumstances. In many cases 
the ve«nel9 in which things are mixed me 
Cttatiitial ; therefore a sensible child woald 
rvjumt tlie experiment exactly in the same 
niuuner in which he had seen it succeed. 
Thin exactness should dot be suffered to 
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become indolent imitation, or superstitious 
adherence to particular forms. Children 
should be excited to add or deduct parti- 
culars in trying experiments, and to observe 
the eflFects in these changes. In "Chemis- 
** try," and *' Mechadicd,'^ we have pointed 
out a variety of occupations, in which the 
judgment of children may be exercised upon 
the immediate objects of th^ir senses, 
i . It ifi natural, perliaps, that we should ex- 
{>ect our. pupils to show surprise at those 
things which excite surprise in our minds; 
.but we should consider that almost every 
^hing is new tp children, and therefore there 
js scarcely any gradation in their astonish- 
ment. A child of three or four years old 
.would be as much amused, and probably as 
much surprised, by seeing a paper kite fly, 
as he could be by beholding the ascent of 
a balloon. We should not attribute this to 
stupidity or want of judgment, but simply 
to ignorance. 

A few days ago, W (three years 

old)^ who was learning his letters, was let to 
^w an in the garden with mustard seed. 

W^ was much pleased with the opera- 

^tion. When the green plants appeared 
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above ground, it was expected that W- 
wduld be much surprised at seeing the exact 
shap^ of his o. He was taken to look al 
k ; but be showed no surprise, no sort of 
etkiotion. 

We have advised, that the jfi^ment of 
childi^ should be exercised upon ithe 
obj^ttB of their senses. It is scarcdj 
possible, that they cJiouM reason iipon the 
subjects which are sometimes propcsed to;^ 
th^Ai; with respect to manners and Bocietjil^ 

they have had no experience, eonseqnelitlj^ 
they can form n6 judgments* By impu- 
dently endeavouring to turn the attetitioh 
of children to conversation that is un^uited 
to them, people may give the appedirdn&a 
of early intelligence, aiid a certain readfi^nes^ 
of repartee and fluency of expression ; but 
these are transient advantages. Smart, 
witty children amuse the circle for a {ew 
h6ars, and are forgotleb ; and we may ob« 
serve, that almost all children who s^rfe 
praised and admired for sprigbtliness aiKi 
wrt, reason absurdly, and continue ignorant. 
Wrt and judgment depend upon different 
and* opposite habits of the mind: Wit 
searches for remote resemblances betweea 
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objects or thou^ts apparently dissimiiar^ 
tTudgment compares the objects placed 
before it, ia order to find out their differ^ 
ences rather than their resemblances. The 
comparisons of judgment may be slow^ 
^faose of wit must be rapid. The same 
jNiwer of attention in children may produce 
either trit or judgment. Par^its must de* 
lAie in which faculty, or rather, in which ot* 
these habits of the mii)d, they wish their 
|H^ls :to excel ; they must conduct their 
•edudsition accordingly. Those who are 
dttiiiMOUs to make Iheir ipupils witty, must 
sacrifioe soqie portion of their judgment to 
the aoquisition of .the talent for wit; they 
oiust .nUow their childven to talk frequently 
atTOOdom. Amount a multitude of hazard* 
ed obsernratioRs a happy hit is now and then 
inade: for^these happy hits children who are 
•to be made wits should be praised; and 
they uuast acquire sufficient courage to 
speak from -a cursory view of things; diere* 
&re thr^ OMtftakes they vmake from super* 
£cial oxamination must not be |H>infted out 
to them; their eittention must lie turned to 
tbe ebmic, rather than to the seriouB side of 
objects; t)hey must study the different 
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iBoanings and powers of words ; they should 
hear witty conversation, read epigranois and 
comedies ; and in all company they should 
be exercised, before numbers, in smart dia- 
logue and repartee. 

When we mention the methods of edu* 
eating a child to be witty, we at the same 
time point out the dangers of this education; 
and it is but just to warn parents against 
expecting inconsistent qualities from their 
pupils. Those who steadily prefer. the. solid 
advantages of judgment to the transient bril- 
liancy of wit, should not be mortified when 
they see their children, perhaps, deficient 
nt nine or ten years old in the showy tak^nts 
for general conversation : they must bear to 
see their pupils appear slow, they must bear 
the contrast of flippant gaiety and sober 
simplicity; they must pursue exactly an 
opposite course to that which has been re- 
commended for the education of wits ; they 
must never praise their pupils for hazarding 
observations; they must cautiously point 
out any mistakes that are made from a 
precipitate survey of objects ; they should 
BOt harden their pupils against that feeling 
of shame, which arises in the mind from the 
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perception of having uttered an absurdity ; 
they should never encourage their pupils to 
jplay upon words; and their admiration of 
wit should never be vehemently or enthusi- 
astically expressed. 

W.e shall give a few examples to convince 
parents that children, whose reasoning 
powers have been cultivated, are rather slow 
in comprehending and in admiring wit. 
They require to have it explained, they 
want to settle the exact justice and mo- 
rality of the repartee, before they will ad- 
mire it. 

(November 20th, 179^.) To-day at din- 
ner the conversation happened to turn upon 
wit. Somebody mentioned the well-known 
reply of the hackney-coachman to Pope. 

S , a boy of nine years old, listened 

attentiviely, but did not seem to understand 
it ; his father endeavoured to explain it to 
him. " Pope was a little ill-made man ; 
!* his favourite exclamation was, * God mend 
" me 1' Now, when he was in a passion 
" with the hackney-coachman, he cried as 
*V usual, * 'God mend met' 'Mend yow, 
'* Sir/ said the coachman ; ' it would be 

£ 5 
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''e^^t fb itifike a new one/ Do ;j^ct 
*' uhdir^tahd this how?*^ ' 

. ^S  looked dull upon it, and, after sotoe 

minutes consideration, said, ** Yes, Pope 
" was ill-made ; the man tneant it woiild be 
" better to make a new one than to melid 
'' hitn/' S- •  >■ did ncit yet seem to take 
the wit ; ^he took the answer literally, ^tid 
understood it soberly, 

Itnmiediately afterivards, thfe officer^s fas 
mous reply to Pope was told to S- ^ > 
About fen drfys after this convel^ationy 
S sakl to his sister, " I wonder^ 

M   — , that people don^t oftener laugh 

at crooked people : like the officer,, who 
"called Pope a note of interrogation/*^ 

M —^^ " It would be ill-natured ta 

" laugh at them/* 

S . " But you all praised that maa 

^' for saying (hat about Pope. You did not 
*Mhink him ill-natured.** 

M . " No, becadse Pope had beeil 

** impertinent to him/* 

S . "How?^^ 

M . '' Don't you remember, that 

** when the officer said that a note of inter- 
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^irogatioa would mktt ^be tpaomge >tcleiir^ 
*\ Po^ tunwd round, and dookiog ^at^tiirn 
^^ ^th great contempt, asked if he kwtw 
** what a note of intcrnogation ^was ?*^ 

& "  '   . ♦* Yes ; :l remember that; but 
*' I do not 'think that wtas very impertinent; 
*' because Pope might not ^now whether 
" the mtan knew it or not/* 

Mr. -4.-^ *' V«ryfl»ue; but then you 
** see, that Pope took it for granted that ^he 
" officer was extremely ignorant ; a boy i;^ho 
" is just learning to read knows what a note 
** of interrogation is/^ 

S (thoughtfuHy). « Yes, it leas 

^' rude of Pope ; but then -the man was^an 
^ offi(Jer, and therefore, it was very likely 
"^ tiiat he might be ignorant; you know you 
" said that officers were often very igno* 
« rant/^ 

Mr. — *— . " I said often; but not 
^ always. Young men^ I tbld you,'who are 
" tired of books, and ambitious of a red 
♦' coat, often go into the army to savethem- 
" selves the trouble ojp acquiring the know* 
" ledge necessary ft>r other professions. A 
** man cannot be a good Jawyer, or a good 
** physician, without-having acquired a great 
^ deal of knowledge; but an officer need 
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'Vhsre litde knowledge to know how to 
'^ atamd to be shot at. But though it may 
^< be true in geoend that oflScefs are often 
^^ igDoranty it is not necessary that they 
«^ sboukl be so ; a man in a red coat may 
^^ have as much knowlec^e as a man in a 
'^ blacky or a blue one ; therefore no sensible 
*^ peison should decide that a man is igno- 
" rant merely because he is an officer, as 
" Pope did/' 

' S ^. " No, to be sure. I unde»* 

stand now.^^ 

M . " But I thought, S --, 

you understood this before/' 

Mr. . " He is very right not to let it 

pass without understanding it thoroughly. 

" You are very right, S , not to swak- 

^^ low things whole ; chew them well/' 

S looked as if he was still chew- 
ing- ^ - 

M . '* What are you thinking of, 

as ?'* ^ 

. S . " Of the man's laughing al 

Pope for being crooked/^ 

Mr. . " If Pope had not said any 

^' thing rude to that man, the man would 
^^ have done very wrong to have laughed at 
^* him. l( ttie officer had walked into a 
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'^ coffee-bouse, and poidtiog at Pope, had 
^' said, ' there's a little crooked thing like 
'/ a note of interrogation/ people might 
'^ have been pleased with his wit in seeing 
V that resemblance, but they would have 
1^ disliked his ill-nature; and those who knew 
^^ Mr. Pope would probably have answered, 
^^ ' Yes, Sir, but that crooked little man is 
^^ one of the most witty men in England ; 
" he is the great poet, Mr. Pope/ But, 
1^ when Mr. Pope had insulted the officer, 
*' the case was altered. Now, if the officer 
^' had simply answered, when he was asked 
^^ what a note of interrogation was, ^ a little 
^^ crooked thing / apd if he had looked at 
'*• Pope from head to foot as he spoke these 
" words, every body's attention would have 
" been turned upon Pope's figure; but then 
'' the officer would have reproached him 
\^ only for his personal defects ; but by say- 
\^ ing, ^ a little crooked thing that asks ques^ 
" tions^^ the officer reproved Pope for his 
^' impertinence. Pope had just asked him a 
" question, and every body perceived the 
" double application of the answer. It was 
" an exact description of a note of interro- 
^- gation, and of Mr. Pope. It is this sort 
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'^^ of partial resemblatice quickly pointed out 
" between things, which at first appear T#ry 
** unlike, that surprises and pleases people^ 
"and they call it wit/' 

How diflScult it is to explain wit to a child ! 
and how much more diflScult to fix its value 
and morality ! About a month after this 
conversation had passed, S • returned 

to the charge : his mind had not been cotn« 
pletely settled about wit^ 

(January 9th, 1796. " So,S '   « , you 
*^* dont yet ^understand wit, I see,'* said 
M to him, when he looked very grave 

at something that was said to him iti jest. 
S— - immediately asked, " What is wit P"^ 

M — answered (laughing), ^ Wit is 

" the folly of grown up people/* 

Kir. . " How can you give the 

" boy such an Answer I Come to me, my 
" dear, and Til try if I can give you a better. 
^ There are two kinds of wit, one which 
^ depends upon words, and another which 
♦* depends upon thoughts. I will give yoti 

an instance of wit depending upon wocdsi 

** Heax, yonder beggar^ how he criei^ 
^ I am 80 lame, I cannot rise I 
** If he tella truth, he Ues**' 
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.^ ^^  ;  ■' ■>' « No! If he telb tnidi he 
** Ifes 1 No, he cian't both tell truth and tell 
^ a Heat the satne time ; that*i8 impossible." 

Mr. — — — . ** Then there is something 
" in the words which you don't understand : 
"in the common sense of the words they 
" contradict each other ; but try If you can 
" find out any uncommon sense, any wont 
" whieh €an<be understood ip two senses." 

S • muttered the words, *' if he tell* 

*^tfUth he lies,** jlnd looked indignant, 'but 
presently said, ^' Oh, now I understand; 
'^ the b^gar was lyitjg down ; he lies, means 
^^ he Ilea down, not he telb a lie.*^ 

The perception of the double meaniiig of 
the words did not seem to please this boy, on. 
the contrary, it seemed to- provoke him, and 
he appeared to think that he had wasted his^ 
time upon the discovery. 

]yfr, ■. " Now I will give you an 

" instance of wit that depends upon the 
'* ideas rather than on the words. A man 
** df very bad character told falsehoods of 
*^ another, who then made these two lines:: 



" Lie any whilst my revenge shall bc^ 
^ To tell the very truth of Uieen* ' 
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S approved of this immediately, 

and heartily; and recollected the only epi- 
gram he knew by rote, one which he had 
heard in conversation two or three months 
before this time. It was made upon a tall, 
stupid man, who had challenged another to 
make an epigram extempore upon him. 

*' Unlike to Robinson shaU be my song; 
" It shall be witty, and it sha'nt be long." 

r 

At the time S— first heard this epi- 
gram, he had been as slow in comprehend* 
ing it as possible; but after it had been 
thoroughly explained, it pleased him, and 
remained fixed in his memory. 

Mr. observed, that this epigram 

contained wit both in words and in ideas ; 
and he gave S one other example. 

'* There were two contractors ; I mean 
*' people who make a bargain with govern- 
" ment, or with those who govern the 
♦' country, to supply them with certain 
** things at a certain price : there were two 
" contractors, one of whom was employed 
*' to supply government with corn, the other 
" agreed to supply government with rum. — 
•' Now, you know, corn may be called grain. 
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" and rum may be called spihit. Both these 
^' contractors cheated in their bargain ; both 
*' their names were the same ; and the fol- 
^^ lowing epigram was made on them : 

" Both of a name, lo! two contractors come; 
" One cheats in com, and t'other cheats in rum. 
<' Which is the greater, if you can explain, 
*' A rogue in spirit, or a rogue in grain ?" 



" iSpiri//' continued Mr.- , "has 

another sense, you know— will, intention, 
soul ; he has the spirit of a rogue ; he 
has the spirit of contradiction. And grain 
has also another meaning ; the grain of 
this table, the grain of your coat. Dyed 
in grain, means dyed into the substance of 
the material so that the dye can't be 
washed out. A rogue in grain, means a 
man whose habit of cheating is fixed in 
his mind ; and it is difficult to determine 
which is the worst, a man who has the 
wish, or a man who has the habit of 
doing wrong. At first it seems as if you 
were only asked which was the worst, to 
cheat in selling grain, or in selling spirit ; 
but the concealed meaning makes th^ 
question both sense and wit/^ 
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These detailed examples we fear may ap^ 
pear tiresome.; but we know not iho\# 
without them to explain ourselves fuUy. We 
should add for the consolation of those wfeo 
admire wit, and we are amongst the num- 
ber ourselves, that it is much more likely 
that wit should be engrafted upon judgment^ 
than that judgment should be engrafted 
upon wit. 

We hope that we have, in the chapter on 
Booi{s» fully explained the danger of ^0- 
customing children to read what they do not 
understand. Poetry they cannot early com* 
f>rehend ; and eveti if tiiey dO' imdei^tand 
it, they cannot improve their peasoning 
faculty 'by poetic studies. The analogies of 
poetry and of reasoning are very different. 
** The muse/* says an excellent judge upotl 
this subject, ^^ would make but an indif^ 
^^ ferent school-mistress.^* We include, 
under the bead poetry, all books in whicH 
declamation and eloquence are subertituted 
for reasoning. We should accustom our 
IHipiis to judge strictly of the reasoning 
which they meet with in books ; no natfie^ 
of high authority should ever preclude aii 
author's arguments from examitialioin^ ' 
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The foHowitig passage from St* Pierre's 
Etudes de la Nature was read to tivo boys : 
H — — , 4 years old ; S — — — , ten years 
old. 

" Hurtful insects present (the same) op- 
^' positions and signs of destruction ; the 
^* gnat, thirsty of human blood, announces 
^ himself to our sight by the white spots 
" with which his brown body is speckled ; 
*^ and by the shrill sound of his wings, 
" which interrupts the calm of the groves, 
" he announces himself to our ear as well as 
** to our eye. The carnivorous wasp is 
^sfereaked like the tiger, with bands of 
" black over a yellow ground." 

H and S - '  both at once ex-» 

daimed, that these spots in the gnat, and 
streaks in the wasp, had nothing to do with 
their sHngihg us. ♦^ The buzzing of the 

" gnat,^^ said S -— , " would, I think, be 

'* a very agrejeable sound to us, if we did not 
^^ know that the gnat would sting, and that 
"it was coming near us; and, as to the 
" wastp, I i^emember stopping one day upon 
* the stairs to look at the beautiful black 
** and yellow body of a wasp. 1 did not 
*' think of danger, nor of its stinging Tne 
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" then, and I did not know that it was like 
i' a tiger. After I had been stung by a 
^' wasp, I did not think a wasp such a beau- 
" tiful animal. I think it is very often from 
'^ our knowing that animals can hurt us, that 
*' we think them ugly. We might as well 

" say/^ continued S , pointing to a 

crocus which was near him,. " we might as 
*' well say, that a man who has a yellow face 
^' has the same disposition as that crocus, or 
*' that the crocus is in every thing like the 
** man, because it is yellow.'^ 

Cicero's " Curious Consolation for Deaf- 
,", ness'* .is. properly noticed by.Mr, Hume. 
It was read to S a few days ago, to 

try whether he could detect the sophistry ; 
he was not previously told what was thought 
of it by others. 

'* How many languages are there," says 
Cicero, " which you do not understand ! 
*' The Punic, Spanish, Gallic, Egyptian, &c. 
'' With regard to all these you are as if you 
*' were deaf, and yet you are indifferent 
^^ about the matter. Is it then so great a 
^' misfortune to be deaf to one language 
^« more }" 
; *' I don't thinkp'' said S , ^< that 
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" was at all a good way to console the 
<* man; because it put him in mind that he 
'^ was more deaf than he thought he wasJ 
'* He did not think of those languages, 
" perhaps, till he was put in mind that he 
" coiild not hear thenfi.^' ' 

In stating any question to a child, we 
should avoid letting our own opinion be 
known, lest we lead or intimidate his mind. 
We should also avoid all appearance of 
anxiety, all impatience for the answer ; our 
pupil's mihd should be in a calm state when 
he is to judge: if we turn his sympathetic 
attention to our hopes and fears, we agitate 
him, and he will judge by our countenances 
rather than by comparing the objects or pro- 
positions which are laid before him. Some 
people, in arguing with children, teach them 
to be disingenuous by the uncandid manner 
in which they proceed ; they show a desire 
for viiclory rather than for truth ; they state 
the arguments only on their own side of the 
question, and they will not allow the force 
of those which are brought against them.' 
Children are thus piqued instead of being 
convinced^ and in their turn they become 
zealots in support of their own opinions ; 
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ibey bust only for ar^naeiits id their own 
iavoufj and Ihey are tn^opti^d when a goocl 
reason is brought od the opposite aide of the 
questioQ to tb^t on which they happen to 
have enli9ted. To prevent this we should 
never argue, or suffer others to airgiie foi 
victory with our pupils ; • we should - not 
praise them for tb^ir cleverness in ftudkig 
out arguments in support of tbek own opi^ 
nion; but we shouki praise their candour 
and good sense when they perceive aB4 
acknowledge the force of their opppqenrt^f 
argun>ents. They should not be exeircised 
as advocates^ but as judges ; they should be 
encouraged to keep their minds impturtial) to 
sum up the reasons which they have hedrdf 
and to form their opinion from these without 
regard to what they may have originally asr 
serted. We should never triumph over 
children for changing their opinion. ^* I 
" thought you were on my side of the 
'^ question ; or I thought you were on the 
" other side of the question just now !'* is 
sometimes tauntingly said to an ingenuous 
child, who changes his opinion when he 
hears a new argument. You think it a 
proof of his want of judgment, that he 
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fihanges his opinion. Do you think it a 
pMpf that .your scales afe bad, becciude they 
vibrate with every additional weight that ii^ 
added to either side ? 

IcUe people sometimes amuse themselves 
with trying: the judgment of childrenr by- 
tdling them improbable, extravagant srtcH'ies, 
ond^ tfaeaaslc the simple listeners whether 
Ihey believe what^ has been • told them . Tlie 
leadineBS of belief in ohildren will always 
he. prbportkxoedto their experience of the 
veiBCffty of those with whom they converse; 
consi^ueDtly children, who live with those 
who speak truth to them, will scarcely ever 
be inclined to doubt the veracity of stran-> 
gers. Such trials of the judgment of our 
pupils should never be permitted. Why 
^liki the example of lying be set before 
the honest minds of children, who are far 
from silly when they show simplicity! 
They guide themselves by the best rules, by 
whichf even a philosopher in similar circum- 
stances could guide himself. The things 
asserted are extraordinary, but the children 
believe them, because they have never had 
any experience of the falsehood of human 
testimony. . 
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The Socratic mode of reasoning is fre^ 
quently practised upon children. People 
arrange questions artfully, so as to bring 
them to whatever conclusion they please. In 
this mode of reasoning much depends upon 
getting the first move; the child has verjr 
little chance of having it; his preceptor 
usually begins first with a peremptory voice,' 
" Now answer me this question ?'* The 
pupil, who knows that the interrogatories 
are put with a design to entrap him, is im- 
mediately alarmed, and instead of giving h' 
direct, candid answer to the question, is* 
always looking forward to the possible coiv 
sequences of his reply ; or he is considering 
how he may evade the snare that is laid ibr: 
him. Under these circumstances he is in 
imminent danger of learning the shuffling 
habits of cunning; he has little chance of 
learning the nature of open, manly investi- 
gation. 

Preceptors, who imagine that it is neces* 
sary to put on very grave faces, and to use 
much learned apparatus in teaching the art 
of reasoning, are not nearly so likely to 
succeed as those are, who have the happy 
art of encouraging children to lay open their 
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lAinds freely, and who can make every 
pledsiog trifle an exercise for the understahd- 
ii^« If it be playfully pointed out to a 
child that he reasons ill, he smiles and eor* 
lectA himself; but you run the hasard of 
making him positive in error^ if you reprove 
or ridiclile him with severity. It h better to 
leise the aubjects that accidentalty arise in 
conversation^ than formally to prepare sub* 
jeet^ for discussion. 

» The king's stag-bounds/' (aayd Mr. 
White, df Selborne, io bis entertainitig ob^ 
servations on quadrupeds),* " the king's 
'* stag-honnd^ came down to Alton, att(snded 
*^ by a huntsman and isix yeotnien-prickers 
" Witli horm, to try for the stag that has 
^* haunted HaTtley-wck>d and its environs 
" for so long a time. Many hundreds of 
" people, hoise and foot, attended the dogs 
" to see the deer unharboured ; but though 
" the huntsmen drew Hartley-wood, and 
•* Long^coppice, and Shrub-woOd, and Tern- 
'* ple-lmngers; and in their way back, Hart- 
** ley, and Ward-le-ham-hangers, yet no 
^^ stag could be found. 

* A Naturafist's Calendar, by the late Re7. Gilbert Wlute, 
If .A. pnfafiflhed by Dr. Aikin. 

VOL. III. F 
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^^ The royal pack, accustomed io have the 
^^ deer turned out before them^ never drew 
" the coverts with any address and spirit4^' 

ChildreD, who are accustomed to have 
the game started and turned out before them 
by their preceptors, may, perhaps, like the 
royal pack, lose their wonted address and 
spirit, and may be disgracefully at a fautt 
in the public chace. Preceptors should not 
help their pupils out in aigument, they 
should excite them to explain and support 
their own observations. 

Many ladies show in general conversation 
the powers of easy raillery joined to reason- 
ing, unincumbered with pedantry. If they 
would employ these talents in the education 
of their children, they would probably be 
as well repaid for their exertions, as ihey 
can possibly be by the polite, but transient 
applause of the visitors to whom they usually 
devote their powers of entertaining. A 
little praise or blame, a smile from a mother, 
or. a frown, a moment's attention, or a lool< 
of cold neglect, have the happy, or the fatal 
power of repressing or of exciting the energj 
of a child, of directing his understanding tc 
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useful or p^Dicious purposes. Scarcely a 
day passes in which children do not make 
some attempt to reason about the little 
events which interest them, and upon these 
occasions a mother, who joins in conversa- 
tion with her children, may instruct them 
in the art of reasoning without the parade 
of logical disquisitions. 

Mr, Locke has done mankind an essential 
service by the candid manner in which he 
has spoken of some of the learned forms of 
aigumentation. A great proportion of so- 
ciety, he observes, are unacquainted with 
these forms, and have nevei heard the name 
of Aristotle ; yet, without the aid of syl- 
logisms, they can reason sufficiently well 
for all the useful purposes of life, often much 
better than those who have been disciplined 
in the schools. It would indeed " be put^ 
" ting one man sadly over the head of ano^ 
" ther,^' to confine the reasoning faculty to 
the disciples of Aristotle, to any sect or 
system, or to any forms of disputation. 
Mr. Locke has very clearly shown that syl-. 
togisms do not assist the mind in the per- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of 
ideas ; but^ on the contrary, that they invept 

F 2 
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the nataral order m ^icb the thdUghte silii^\fi[id 
be placed, aBd in which they ttii^st b^ pllid^ 
before we ean draw a just conclui»ioD. To 
children yitho are not^tniliariscd with i^ehotos- 
tic terms, the sout^d. of h^sh Wc^ds^ and 
quaint language, Utilike any fhii^g that they 
bear i;Q ootninonconverdtitiot)) is alon^ suf^ 
ficient to alarm their itfidgi nation with some 
confused ap^ekenaion of difficn{4;y« In 
this Btote of atcufii they ai^ sddoDi suffici- 
ently mastem of thenw^lves^ either io deny 
er to acknowledge an «dopt's major, minor, 
or conclusion. £Ten tliose who a^e ioo^t 
expert in syllogistical reasoning, do not often 
apply it to the tommon aifairs of lif<?(, in 
which reasoning is jmt as much wanted a^ 
it is in the abstract questions of philosophy : 
and many argue, and conduct themselves 
with great prudence and precision, who 
might, perhaps, be caught on the horns of 
a dilemma, or wh6 would> infallibiy iati 
victims to the trooodile. 

Young people should not be ignorjint, 
however, of these boasted forms of argu- 
mentation ; and it may, as they advance in 
the knowledge of words, be a useful exercise 
to resist the attacks of sophistry. As. de- 
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feneive weapo^i^ it is necessary that yowg 
people sbpuld have the connnand of logical 
terms; as offensive weapons^ no ingenuous 
person would wish to teach a child to employ 
them. They should know the evolutions^ 
and be able to perform the exercise of a 
logician, according to the custom of thQ 
tifQeSf according to th^ usage of difiefeni 
1MJQQ9; but tbey should not attach any 
undue importance to this technical art: 
nor should they trust to it in the day of 
bMtle. 

We have seen syllogisms^ crocodiles, enr« 
diimemas, sorites, &c. explained and tried 
upon a boy of nine or ten years old ia play^ 
ftil conversation, so that he became, accuse 
tomed to the terms without learning to be 
pedaatic in the abuse of them;, and hi$i 
quickness in reasoning was increased byt 
exercise in detecting puerile sophisms : suchi 
as. that of the Cretans — Gorgias arid hisi 
bargain about the winning of bis first cause.) 
In the following sorites* of Themistodes— 
** My son commands his mother ; his^ 



* V^ Ddnology, where there are many entertaining ex^ 
amples of the figures of rhetoric. 
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^* mother commands me ; I command the 
•* Athenians; the Athenians command 
•* Greece ; Greece commands Europe ; 
•* Europe commands the whole earth ; there- 
*' fore my son commands the whole earth/' 
—The sophism depends upon the inaccurate 
use of the word command9 which is em- 
ployed in different senses in the different 
propositionis. This error was, without difr 

ficulty, detected by S at ten years 

old ; and we make no doubt that any unpre- 
judiced boy^ of the same age, would imme- 
diately point out the fallacy without hesita- 
tion ; but we do not feel quite sure, that a 
boy exercised in logic, who had been taught' 
to admire and reverence the ancient figures 
of rhetoric, would with equal readiness' 
detect the sophism. Perhaps it may seem* 
lurprising, that the same boy, who judged* 
so well of this sorites of Themistocles,- 
should a few months before have been easily 
entrapped by the following simple dilemma r 

M  " We should avoid what givea^ 

" us pain/' 

S • *' Yes, to be sure/' 

M . ** Whatever burns us givesi 

" us pain/' 
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-. " Yes, that it does/* 



M . " We should then avoid 

*' whatever burns us." 

To this conclusion S heartily 

«ssented, for he had but just recovered 
from the pain of a burn. 

M . " Fire burns us." 

S . " Yes, I know that/' 

M^ " We should then avoid fire." 

S • " Yes/* 

This hasty yes was extorted from the boy 
by the mode of interrogatory ; but he soon 
perceived his mistake. 

M* . " We should avoid fire. 

" What, when we are very cold ?" . 

S . "Oh, no; I meant to say, 

** that we should avoid a certain degree. 
^* of fire. We should not go too near the, 
f fire. We should not go so near as to-, 
" burn ourselves/' \ 

Children, who have but little experience,' 
frequently admit assertions to be true iu» 
general, which are only true in particular 
instances; and this is often attributed to 
their want of judgment: it should be attri- 
buted to their want of experience, Expe- 
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riezure, and moAiag doty cent wtt^fy Afese 
mataLkesz it we attempt to correct Aem by 
words, we shaQ meretj tssueb oar papib to 
a^^ne aboer tefas, not to leasoo. Some 
cf the qaesticns mud tfaesies which are gtven 
to hoys maj afford us instances of this inJQ4 
dfcious educatioo. ^ Is eloqaeiiee advan- 
^' tageoiH or hurtful to a state ^- What a 
Tast rai^ of ideas, what Tarie^ of experi- 
eoce in men and things should a person 
possess, who is to discuss this question ! 
Yet it is often discussed by unfortunate 
scholars of eleven or twelve years old^ 
*' What is the greatest good ?^^ The answer 
expected by a preceptor to this question 
obviously is, virtue ; and, if a b€^ can in 
decent language write a page or two about 
pleasure's being a transient, and virtue^s 
being a permanent good, his master flatters 
himself that he has early taught him to reat 
son philosophically. But whet ideas does 
the youth annex to the words pleasure and 
virtue ? or does he annex any ? If he annex 
no idea to the words, he is merely talking 
about sounds. 

A 11 reasoning yltimately refers to matteid 
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Q^^t I to judge wither aoj piejsa of rea- 
^^ning be withio: the cosiprehengioo of a 
e^ild, we laust consider whether the facets to 
which it refeF8 are within his experiencew 
The mome we increase his knowledge of 
&ct«» the more we should exercise him in 
pisooii^ i^pon them ; but we should teach 
\jim to ex^piine care^ly before he admitf^ 
^y thing to be s^ £%ct, or any assertion tp 
\^ true. E^periioent, as to substances^ 
i^ the test of truth ; and attention to his 
owq feelings, a^ to m^atters of feeling 
Qc^mpariison of the evidence of others with 
t^e general laws of nature, which he has 
ieaaroed from hi^ own observation, is another 
SK)de of pbtaini^ an accurate knowledge of 
^ts. M. Condillac, in his Art of Reason- 
iag, maintains, that the evidence of reason? 
ittg depends solely upon our perception of 
the identity J or to use a less formidable 
word, satMuess^ of one proposition with 
another. " A demonstration,^' he says, " is 
" Qaly a chain of propositions, in which the 
*' «ame idea9 passing from one to the other 
*^ differ only because they are diSerendy 
"expressed ; the evidence of any reasoning 
" consists solely in its identity/* 

F 5 
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M. CondEUac^ exempliBes this doctrine 
by tFaDsbtting this propositioii, *^ The mea- 
•* sure of every triangle is the product of its 
" hdlght by half its base/* into self-evident, 
or« as he calls them, identical propositions. 
The whole ultimately referring to the ideas 
wfaicfa we have obtained bv our senses of a 
tmngle ; of its base, of measure, height, and 
number* If a child had not previously ac- 
quired any one of these ideas, it would be in 
rain to explain one term by another, or to 
translate one phrase or proposition into ano- 
thCT; they might be identical, but they 
would not be seltevident propositions to 
the pupil ; and no conclusion, except what 
relates merelv to words, could be formed 
from such reasoning. The moral which we 
should draw from Condillac's observations 
for Practical Education must be, that clear 
ideas should first be acquired by the Exer- 
cise of the senses, and that afterwards, w^hen 
we reason about things in words, we should 

* Une ddmonstration est done une suite de propositiDns^ 
ou let tntoei id^s passant de 1*1016 a I'autre^ ue ^B£Krent 
qiM parce qu'elles sont ^ooo6es differemment ; et Tevidefice 
d'un raisomicment consbte uniquement dans Tidaitit^ V. 
de littlsomicri p. 2. 
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i]ge few and accurate terms, that we may 
have as little trouble as possible in changing 
or translating one phrase or proposition into 
another* 

Children, if they are not overawed by 
authority, if they are encouraged in the 
habit of observing their own sensations, and 
if they are taught precision in the use of the 
words by which they describe them, will 
probably reason accurately where their own 
feelings are concerned. 

In appreciating the testimony of others, 
and in judging of chances and probability, 
we must not expect our pupils to proceed 
very rapidly. There is more danger that 
they should overrate, than that they should 
undervalue the evidence of others ; because, 
as we formerly stated, we take it for granted, 
that they have had little experience of false- 
hood. We should, to preserve them from 
credulity, excite them, in all cases where it 
can be obtained, never to rest satisfied with- 
out the istrongest species of evidence, that 
of their own senses. If a child says, " I am 
'" sure of such a thing,*' we should imme- 
diately examine into his reasons for believing 
It. " Mr> A. or Mr. B. told me so," is not 



u sufficient ciauae Ojf heUgf^ miem thft <hU4 
bas hftd long c^cpcrieoee of A, aod B/^ tFDdb 
and accuxacy ; aod^ ^ all events^ th^ iiylot 
lent habit of relying upon the assertions ctf 
cAqi8> inetcad of verifying them, sbwW Pot 
be indulged* 

It woiikl be wa»te of tiigie ti> fe^pe%% ^^k^^ 
eKperii»eiil»> of the Irirtb of which the iififf 
form exjierien^^ pf ow lives hf^ conviisM?^ 
inm; Mre ru^ m> h97tr<U for iii^stancei in her 
lieving any one who si(pply asserts, that they 
bave seen an ^aph fi^U from a tree ; thi& as- 
ser(k)9 agrees with tb^ gr^^t natural turn ^ 
gT0v%4^9 Ql, in other words, with tbeuniforqt 
(QKper:ieace of ]aian^ind : but if any body 
told u$, that they had seen ^ apple banging 
self-poised in the air, we sihouki reasonably 
$U3pe€t the triith of their observation, or of 
tbeii evideae;*?. This is the first rule whif^t 
Yf^ c^n most readily teach our pupils i^ 
j.udgii9g of evidence. We are not speaking 
of cfaildfiein from four to six year^ old, for 
^v^ry thing is almost equally extpraordinary 
to them ; but when childre^i, are about tep 
or eleven, they have acquired a suffiqient 
i^ariety t>f facts to form comparisons, $nd to 
judge to a certain degree of the pfObabiljly 
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0f my new fact that is related. In reading 
^d in conversation we should now exercise 
tt)em IB forming judgments, where we know 
that tbey have the means of comparison. 
" Do you believe such a thing to be true ? 
" qnd why do you believe it ? Can you ac* 
'^ count f^r such a thing ?" are questions w^ 
should often ask at this period of their edu- 
Qatioq. On hearing extraordinary facts som^ 
ebildren will not be satisfied with vague as^ 
sertions; others content themselves with 
saying, " It is so, I read it in a book/' We 
ahopld have little hopes of those who swallow 
^ery thing they read in a book ; we are 
always pleased to see a child hesitate and 
^oubt, and require positive proof before he 
))elieves. The taste for the marvellous is 
strong in ignorant minds ; the wish to ac* 
count for every new appearance character* 
ises the cultivated pupil. 
A lady told a boy of nine years old 

^8 — ) the following story, which she had 

just met with in ^^ The Curiosities of Literar 
" ture." An officer, who was confined ii) 
the Bastille, used to amuse himself by play- 
ing on the flute : one day he observed, th^t 
a HumbeF of spiders came down from their 
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webs, and hung round him, as if listening tc 
his music ; a number of mice also came from 
their holes, and retired as soon as he stopped* 
The officer had a great dislike to mice ; he 
procured a cat from the keeper of the prison, 
and when the mice were entranced by his 
music, he let the 6at out amongst them. 

S was much displeased by this 

man's treacherous conduct towards the poor 
mice, and his indignation for some moments 
suspended his reasoning faculty ; but, when 
S had sufficiently expressed his in- 
dignation against the officer in the affair oi 
the mice, he began to question the truth of 
the story ; and he said, that he did not think 
it was certain, that the mice and spiders 
came to listen to the music. " I do not 
" know about the mice," said he ; " but I 
^' think, perhaps, when the officer played 
" upon the flute, he set the air in motion, 
^* and shook the cobwebs, so as to disturb 
" the spiders.** We do not, nor did the 
child think, that this was a satisfactory ac- 
count of the matter, but we mention it as an 
instance of the love of investigation, which 
-we wish to encourage. 

The difficulty of judging .concerning the 
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truth of evidence increases, when we take 
mopal causes into the account. If we had 
any suspicion, that a man who told us that 
he had seen an apple fell from a tree, had 
himself pulled the apple down and stolen it, 
we should set the probability of his telling a 
falsehood, and his motive for doing so, against 
bis evidence ; and though, according to the 
natural physical course of things, there would 
be no improbability in his story, yet there 
might arise improbability from his character 
for dishonesty ; and thus we should feel our- 
selves in doubt concerning the feet. But if 
two people agreed in the same testimony, 
i^ir doubt would vanish, the dishonest man^s 
doubtful evidence would be corroborated, and 
we should believe, notwithstanding his gene- 
ral character, in the truth of his assertion in 
this instance. We could make the matter 
infinitely more complicated, but what has 
been said will be sufficient to suggest to pre- 
ceptors the difficulty, which their young and 
inexperienced pupils must feel, in forming 
judgments of facts where physical and moral 
probabilities are in direct opposition to each 
other. 
' We wish that a writer, «qual to such a 
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task, would write trials for children as 
cises for their judgment; beginniog with the 
simplest, and proceeding gradually to moFi 
complicated cases in which moral reasoning! 
can be used. 

We do not mean, that it would be a^jt 
viseable to initiate young readers in the tecfe* 
nical forms of law ; but the general princi- 
ples of justice, upon which all law is founded: 
might, we think, be advantageously exem- 
plified. Such trials would entertain children 
extremely. There is a slight attempt at tlM 
kind of composition we mean, in a little tml 
iR Evenings at Home ; and we have seen 
childrep read it with great avidity. Cyrus's 
judgment about the two coats, and the inge? 
nious story of the olive merchant's causey 
rejqdged by tlie sensible child in the Am 
bian Tales, have been found highly interests 
ing to a young audience. 

We should prefer truth to fiction ; if w< 
could select any instances from real life, any 
trials suited to the capacity of young peoplei 
they would be preferable to any which the 
most ingenious writer could invent for th^ 
purpose. A gentleman, who has taken bi)9 
two sons, one of them ten, and . the other 
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fifteen years old, to hear trials at his couDtjr 
assizes, fouud by the account which the boys 
gave of what they had heard, that they had 
been interested, and that they were capable 
of understanding the business. 

Allowance must be made at first for the 
bustle and noise of a public place, and for 
the variety of objects which distract the 
attention. 

Much of the readiness of forming judg- 
ments depends upon the power of discarding 
and o'bliterating from our mind all the super- 
fiODUB circumstances ; it may be useful to 
exercise our pupils, by telling them now and 
then stories in the confused manner in which 
they are sometimes related by puzzled wit-* 
nesses ; let them reduce the heterogeneous 
circumstances to order, make a clear states 
ment of the case for themselves, and try if 
they can point out the facts on which the 
decision principally rests. This is not merely 
education for a lawyer ; the powers of rea# 
toning and judgment, when they have been 
cstercised in this manner, may be turned to 
any art or profession. We should, if we 
were to try the judgment of children, observe^ 
whether in unusual cux;umstance& they can 
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apply their former principles^ and compare 
ihe new objects that are placed before them 
witliout perplexity. We have sometimes 
found, that on subjects entirely new to them, 
children, who have been used to reason, can 
lav aside the circumstances that are not 
csseuiiaU and form a distinct judgment for 
thifmselves, independently of the opinion of 
others • 

Last winter, the entertaining life of the 
cetebraled miser, Mr. Elwes, was read aloud 
in a family, m which there wmea numbered 
chiklreii« Mr. Elwes, once as he was wafk^ 
img hocne od a dark n^t^ in London, ran 
against a ehair«pole> and bruised both his 
shins. His friends sent for a surgeon. £lwe$( 
was alarmed at the idea of expense, and be 
laid the surgeoo m w^er to the amount of 
his bill, that the leg which he took under his 
own protection would get well sooner than 
that which was put under the surgeon's 
care ; at the same time Mr. Elwes promised 
to put nothing to the leg of which he took 
charge. Mr. Elwes's favourite leg got well 
sooner than that which the suns^eon had uno' 
dertaken to cure, and Mr. Elwes won his 
er* In a note upon this transaction hijs 
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biographer says, " This wager would have 
" been a bubble bet if it had been brought 
•' before the Jockey-club, because Mr. EI wes, 
^* though he promised to put nothing to the 
^' leg under his own protection, took Velno's 
•'vegetable syrup during the time of its 
»' cure/' 

C (a girl of twelve years old) ob- 
served, when this anecdote was read, that 
* still the wager was a fair wager, because 
" the medicine which Mr. Elwes took, if it 
" was of any use, must have been of use to 
" both legs ; therefore the surgeon and Mr. 
f* Elwes had equal advantage from it.*' 

C-t- had never heard of the Jockey- 

^iub, nor of bubble bets before, and she used 
the word medicine^ because she forgot the 
tame of Velno's vegetable syrup. 

We have observed, the works of criticism 
&fe unfit for children, and teach them rather 
to remember what others say of authors, than 
to judge of the books themselves impartially; 
but, when we objected to works of criticism, 
we did not mean to object to criticism ; we 
think it an excellent : exercise for the judg- 
ment, and we have ourselves been so well 
corrected, and so kindly .assisted, by the ob- 
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^rratioiis of jouc;^ cntks, that we canncM 
doubt tii€£r capocitT. Tltu? book has beei 
read to a jury of jouiig critics, who gairc 
their ctmost atteotiofi to it for about half an 
hour at a sittiiig. aitd many ameDdmaitfl 
have been made tVom their suggestions. In 
the chapter on Obstioacy, for instaiieey 
nrhen we were a^ertiug, that childieii 
sometimes forget their <dd bad habits, aai) 
do not consider these as a part of themselTes, 
there was this aliusi(Mi : 

*' As the snake, when he casts his skim 
^' leaves the slough behind him, and wiqds 
^^ on his wav in new and beautiful colours." 

The moment this sentence was cead^ jl 
was objected to by the audience. S ■■, 

who had been pondering over the nSmr im 
silence, exclaimed, *' But I think there 19 41 
^^ fault in the allusion ; do not snakes cast 
" their skins every year ? Then these fiem 
" and beautiful colours^ which are the gcgoii 
'* habits, must be thrown aside and foigottea; 
" the next time ; but that should Dot be/' 

This criticism appeared conclusive eve^ 
to the author, and the sentence was iifina^H 
utely expunged. 

When young people have acquired a c&s^ 
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sand of language, we must be careful lest 
Ihekt fl4leDcy and their ready use of synon y* 
1D0U8 e!(CprdssioDs should lessen the accuracy 
if tt^r reasoiui^. Mr. Home Tooke has 
iMy BhoWn the connexion between the study 
if language and the art of reasoning. It is 
iot fi6ceS8aiy to m^ke our pupils profound 
jpctmttiaFiaas or etymologists, but attention 
MtbeoHgm, abbreviations, andvarious mean- 
ings of words, will assist them not only to 
speak, butto think and argue with precision. 
Hus i^ not a dtudy of abstract speculation, 
but of practical, daily utility; half the dis- 
putesj and touch of the misery of the world, 
erigijiate and perpetuate themselves by the 
Inaccurate use of words. One party uses a 
woid in this sense, the opposite party uses 
the same word in another sense ; all their 
leasonitigs appear absurd to each other ; and, 
instead of explaining them, they quarrel. 
This is not the case merely in philosophical 
disputes between authors, but it happens 
continusdly in the busy, active scenes of life. 
Even whilst we were writing this passage, in 
the newspaper of to-day we met with an 
itistance that is sufficiently striking. 
" The accusation against me," says Sir 
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SklneT South, ia his esceOent letter ti 
Pich^nL, expostubti^ apoo his ODineritod 
coQlineiiieiit, ^ buM^t fonrard bj yomP 
** justice of the peace, was, that I was tfad 
'* enemj of the repoUic. You knowi 
- Geneial, that with militair men the wotpj 
-^ enemy has merelj a technicd significatioo, 
** without expressing the least diaracter ol 
*^ hatred. You will readily admit this prin 
*' ciple, the resmli of which is, diat I ougfal 
'' not to be persecuted tor die injury I have 
^' been enabled to do whikt I carried arms 
" j^inst you/' 

Here tbe ai^ument between two generals 
one of whom is pleading for his liberty, i 
not for his life, turns upon tbe meaning anc 
construction of a single word. Accuracy o 
reasoning, and some knowledge of language 
may, it appears, be of essential service It 
all professions. 

It is not only necessary to attend to th< 
exact meaning which is avowedly affixed tx 
any terms used in argument, but it is als< 
useful to attend to the thoughts which an 
oiten 8Ugp:csted to the disputants by certaii 
words. Thus, the words happiness, ari( 
lieauty, suggest in conversation very differen 
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Mleas to different men, and in arguing con«» 
eerning these they could never come to a 
conclusion ; even persons who agree in the 
(game definition of a word, frequently do 
^iK>t sufficiently attend to the ideas which the 
Iword suggests ; to the association of thoughts 
and'^ emotions which it excites, and, conse- 
quently, they cannot strictly abide by their 
owi\ definition, nor can they discover where 
the error lies. We have observed, that the 
imagination is powerfully affected by words 
that suggest long trains of ideas; our rea- 
sonings are in uenced in the same manner, 
and the elliptical figures of speech are used 
in reasoning as well as in poetry. 

'' I would do so and so, if I were Alex- 
'« ander." 

" And so would I, if I were Parmenio :'^ 
is^a short reply which suggests a number of 
ideas, and a train of reasoning. To those 
who cannot supply the intermediate ideas, 
the answer would not appear either sublime 
or rational. Young people, when they 
appear to admire any compressed reasoning, 
should be encouraged to show, that they 
can supply the thoughts and reasons that 
aF3 not expressed. Vivacious children will 
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be disgusted, however, if they are required 
to detail upon the subject ; all that '\» neces** 
sary is, to be sure that they actually eoflOh- 
prehend what they admire. 

Sometimes a question that appears siaiple 
involves the consideration of others which 
are difficult. Whenever a preceptor cannot 
go to the bottom of the business, he will dp 
wisely to say so at once to his pupil, instead 
of attempting a superficial or evasive rejdy. 
For instance, if a child was to hear that tM 
Dutch burn and destroy quantities of spic^ 
the produce of their India islands, he wottU 
[)robably express some surprise, and pevtiapn 
some indignation. If a preceptor were to 
say, " The Dutch have a right to do what 
** they please with what is their own, and 
" the spice is their own," his pupil would 
not be satisfied ; he would probably say, 
^* Yes, they have a right to what they pieaM 
*' with what is their own ; but why should 
" they destroy what is useful !^' The pre- 
ceptor might answer, if he chose to make 
a foolish answer, " The Dutch follow theii 
** own interest in burning the spice ; they 
♦' sell what remains at a higher price; the 
" market would be overstocked if they did 
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" not bum some of their spice/* Even 
sttpposing the child to understabd the terms, 
this would not be a satisfactory answer ; nor 
could one be given without discussing the 
nature of commerce, and ^e justice of mo- 
nopolies. Where one question in this man- 
ner involves another, we should postpone 
the discussion, if it cannot be completely 
made; the road may be just pointed out, 
and the pupiPs curiosity may be excited to 
future inquiry. It is even better to be 
ignorant, than to have superficial kno\^^- 
ledge. 

A philosopher, who himself excelled in 
accuracy of reasoning, recommends the 
study of mathematics to improve the acute- 
ness and precision of the reasoning faculty.* 
To study any thing accurately will have an 
excellent effect upon the mind, and we may 
afterwards direct the judgment to whatever 
purposes we please. It has been often re- 
marked, as a reproach upbn men of science 
and literature, that those who judge ex- 
tremely well of books, and of abstract phi- 
losophical questions, do not show the same 
* " . ,  . I   t   

* Locke. On the Conduct of the Human Understanding. 
VOL. HI. G 
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judgment in the active business of life; a 
man, undoubtedly, may be a good mathe- 
matician, a good critic, an excellent writer, 
and may yet not show, or rather not employ, 
much judgment in his conduct; his powers 
of reasoning cannot be deficient ; the habit 
of employing those powers in conducting 
himself he should have been taught by early 
education. Moral reasoning, and the habit 
of acting in consequence of the conviction 
of judgment, we call prudence ; a virtue of 
so much consequence to all the other virtues, 
a virtue of so much consequence to our- 
selves and to our friends, that it surely 
merits a whole chapter in Practical Edu- 
cation. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ON PRUDENCE AND ECONOMY. 

Voltaire says, that the king of Prussia 
always wrote with one kind of enthusiasm, 
and acted with another. It often happens, 
that men judge with one degree of under- 
standing, and conduct themselves with ano- 
ther ;* hence the common-place remarks on 
the difference between theory and practice ; 
hence the observation, that it is easy to be 
prudent for other people, but extremely dif- 
ficult to be prudent for ourselves. Prudence 
is a virtue compounded of judgment and 
resolution : we do not here speak of that 
narrow species of prudence, which is more 
properly called worldly wisdom; but we 



Here lies the mutton-eating king^ 
Whose promise none relied on ; 
Who never said a foolish things 
And never did a wise one. 

EnTAFH on Charles II. 

6 3 
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mean that enlarged, comprehensive wisdom^ 
which, after taking a calm view of the ob- 
jects of happiness, steadily prefers the 
greatest portion of felicity. This is not a 
selfish virtue ; for, according to our defini- 
tion, benevolence, as one of the greatest 
sources of our pleasures, must be included 
in the truly prudent man's estimate. Two 
things are necessary to make any person 
prudent ; the power to judge, and the habit 
of acting in consequence of his conviction. 
We have in the preceding chapter, as far as 
we were able, suggested the be^t methods of 
cultivating the powers of reasoning in our 
pupils; we must now consider how these 
can be applied immediately to their conduct, 
and associated with habits of action. 

Instead of deciding always for our young 
pupils, we should early accustom them to 
choose for themselves about every trifle 
which is interesting to childhood : if they 
choose wisely, they should enjoy the natural 
reward of their prudence ; and if they de- 
cide rashly, they should be sufferecj to feel 
the consequence of their own error. Ex- 
perience, it is said, makes even fools wise ; 
and the sooner we can give experience, the 
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sooner we shall teach wisdom. But we 
must not substitute belief upon trust for 
belief upon conviction. When a little boy 
says, *^ I did not eat any more custard, be* 
^^ cause mamma told me that the custard 
" would make me sick," he is only obe- 
dient, he is not prudent ; he submits to his 
mother's judgment, he does not use his own.. 
When obedience is out of the question, 
children sometimes follow the opinions of 
others ; of this we formerly gave an in- 
stance (v. Toys) in the poor boy, who chose 
a gilt coach, because his mamma ^^ And 
^< every body said it was the ptettiest^*^ 
whilst he really preferred the useful cart: 
we should never prejudice them either by 
our wisdom or our folly. 

When the attention is not turned to di- 
vine what the spectators think and feel^ 
children will have leisure to consult their 
own mibds, and to compare their own feel- 
ings. As this has been already spoken of, 
ive shall not dwell upon it ; we only men- 
tion it as a necessary precaution in teaching 
prudence. 

Some parents may perhaps fear, that, if 
lliey were to allow children to choose upoti 
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every trifling occasion for themselves, they 
would become wilful and troublesome ; this 
certainly will be the effect, if we make 
them think that there is a pleasure in the 
exercise of free-will, independently of any 
good that may be obtained by judicious 
choice. " Now, my dear, you shall have 
" your choice ! You shall choose for youv'^ 
" self! You shall have your free choice V* 
are expressions that may be pronounced in 
such a tone, and with such an emphasis to a 
child, as immediately to excite a species of 
triumphant ecstasy from the mere idea of 
having his own free choice. By a different 
accent and emphasis we may repress the 
ideas of triumph, and without intimidating 
the pupil, we may turn his mind to the dif- 
ficulties, rather than the glory of being in a 
situation to decide for himself. 

We must not be surprised at the early 
imprudence of children ; their mistakes, 
when they first are allowed to make a choice, 
are inevitable; all their sensations are new to 
them, consequently they cannot judge of 
what they shall like or dislike. If some of 
Lord Macartney's suite had, on his return 
from the late embassy to China, brought 
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home some plant whose smell was perfectly 
unknown to Europeans, would it have been 
possible for the greatest philosopher in 
England to have decided, if he had been 
asked) whether he should like the unknown 
p^rfumQ? Children for the first five or six 
years of their lives are in the situation of 
this philosopher, relatively to external ob- 
jects. We should never reproachfully say 
to a child, '' You asked to smell such a 
^' thing; you asked to see such a thing; and 
" now you have had your wish, you don't 
*' like them !*' How can the child possibly 
judge of what he shall like or dislike, before 
he has. tried? Let him try experiments 
upon. his own feelings; the more . accurate 
knowledge he acquires, the sooner he will 
be enabled to choose prudently. You may 
expedite his progress, by exciting him to 
compare each new sensation with those to 
which he is already familiarised; this wjU 
counteract that love of novelty which is 
often found dangerous to prudence ; if the 
mind is employed in cdmparing, it cannot 
be dazzled by new objects. 

Children often in^agine, that what they 
ll}iefoYthe present minute, they shall con- 
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.tinue to like for ever; they have not learat, 
..from experiment, that the most agreeable 
•jeo^uliioDs fatigue, if they are prolonged or 
froquendy repeated; they have not learnt, 
that all violent stimuli are followed by weari- 
. nesB or snnui. The sensible preceptor will 
.not insist upon his pupil's knowing these 
. things by inspiration, or will he expect that 
his assertions or prophecies should be im- 
plicitly believed ; he will wait till the child 
. fselsy and at tiiat moment he will excite his 
pupil to observe his own feelings. V You 
thought diat you should never be tired of 
smelling that rose, or of looking at that 
picture; now you perceive that you are 
" tired : remember this ; it may be of use 
^' to you another time.*' If this be said in 
a friendly manner, it will not pique the 
child to defend his past choice, but it will 
diiect his future judgment. 

Young people are often reproached for 
their imprudence in preferring a small 
present pleasure to a large distant advantage : 
this error also arises from inexperience ; 
not from want of judgment, or deficiency in 
strength of mind. When that which has 
been the future has in its turn become 
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present, children begin to bdte tome idea of 
the nature of time ; and ttiey can then form 
some comparisons between the ^ahi^ of 
present and future pleasures. This is a 
veiy slow process ; old people calculate and 
depend upon the distant future more ihkti 
the young, not alwa^^s froni their incr^ed 
wisdom or prudence, but merely from thfeif 
increased experience, and consequent bi^lief 
that the future will in timpe arrive. It is iHi^ 
prudent in old pc^ople to depend up6n i!hi 
futute ; if they Were to reason upOnf tHe 
chance of their lives, they ought not tb be! 
secure of its arrival ; yet habit in this in- 
stance, as in many others, is more pbWerful 
than reason ; in all the plans of elderly 
people there is seldonl any error from im- 
patience as to the future ; there Often ap- 
pear gross errors in their security as to its 
arrival. If these opposite habits could be 
milted in the minds of the old, and of the 
ycMing, it would be for their mutual ad- 
vantage. 

It is not possible to^ irtfus^ experience into 
the mind; our pupils must feel for them- 
selves : but by teaching them to obsc^rve 
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their own feeliDgs we may abridge tbeir 
labour ; a few lessons will teach a great 
deal when they are properly applied. To 
teach children to calculate and compare their 
present and future pleasures, we may begin 
by fixing short intervals of time for our ex- 
pedments ; an hour, a day, a week, perhaps, 
are periods of time to which their imagi- 
nation will easily extend ; they can measure 
and compare their feelings within these 
spaces of time, and we may lead them to 
observe their own errors in not providing 
for the future. " Now Friday is come ; 
" last Monday you thought Friday would 
" never come. If you had not cut away ail 
" your pencil last week, you w^ould have had 
'/ some left to draw with to-day. Another 
" time you will manage better.^^ 

We should also lead them to compare 
their ideas of any given pleasure, before and 
after the period of its arrival. " You 
^' thought last summer that you should like 
*' making snow-balls in winter, better than 
\' making hay in summer. Now you have 
*^ made snow-balls to-day ; and you remem- 
«« ber what you felt when you were making 
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5' hay last summer ; do you like the snow- 
^^ ball pleasure, or the haymaking pleasure 
^'the best?" . V. Berquin's Quatre Sai- 

iSOQS. 

. If our pupils, when they have any choice 
to make, prefer a small gratification to a 
great future pleasure, we should not at the 
moment of their decision reproach tbeir im- 
prudence, but wie should steadily make them 
abide by their choice ; and when the time 
arrives at which the greater pleasure might 
have been enjoyed, we should remark the 
circumstance, . but not with a tone of re- 
proach, for it is their aflair, not ours, — 
" You preferred having a sheet of paper the 
" moment you wanted it last week, to the 
^' having a quire of paper this week." " Oh, 
" but,^' says the child, " I wanted a sheet 
"of paper very much then, but I did not 
" consider how soon this week would come ; 
" I wish I had chosen the quire/' " Then 
*' remember what you feel now, add you 
"will be able to choose better upon another 
"occasion/^ We should always refer to 
the pupils' own feelings, and look forward 
to their future advantage ; the reason why 
so few young people attend to advice is, 



ksBB: to tlleBr igrimg!»;> it isi nwriffw to IC^- 
MDncli far Mai ■iiiinh iii i liie ekdd 
tke error as plainly aa we cio ; ail daat 
be done ia to nriBe: it a kaaoa for die fbtnre. 

To a geoflMtodan die wcxds iy 
Mia 1«IL ami fir a wiule 
if be lecoQecis dnt he ks osce gcaeofcr 
tbe deaaoMtnitioB, he ia aaliified of ito trwdi, 
aad wiliMHil TerifyiDg k again, he makes oac 
of it in m a kin g oat the demoostralion of a 
new propositxMU In moral reasoning wc 
jMOCced in die aame manner: werec^kd 
die reault of oar past experiments, and we 
rder to this moral denEioBslration in aolying 
a new problem. In time, by fireqnent pcac- 
dce, this operation is performed so n^iidl; 
1^ the mind, that we scarcely perceive it, 
and yet it guides our actions. A man ie 
walking across the room keeps out of the 
way of the tables and chairs, witloK)ut pei^ 
eeiviog that be reasons about the matter ; t 
sober man avoids hard drinking, because b€ 
knows it to be hurtful to his health ; butbi 
does not every time he refuses to drink g« 
over the wb(^ train of reasoning which firsi 
jdecided his determination. A modern phi^ 
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losopher* calls this rapid species of reason** 
ing ^^ intuitive analogy ;'' applied to the 
business of life, the French call it tact. 
Sensible people have this tact in higher per* 
fections than others, and prudent people 
govern themselves by it more regularly than 
others ; by the methods which we have re^ 
commended, we hope it may be suocessfiilly 
cultivated in early education. 

Rousseau, in expressing his contempt for 
those who make habit their only guide of 
action, goes, as he is apt to do in the heat 
of declamation, into the error opposite to 
tbat which he ridicules. " The only habit,*' 
cries he, *^ that I wish my Emilius to have, 
^ is the habit of having no habits/^ Emi-^ 
lius would have been a strange being had he 
literally accomplished his preceptor's wish. 
To go up stairs would have been a most 
operose, and to go down stairs a most tre- 
mendous affair to Emilius, for as he was to 
have no habits^ between every step of the 
stairs new deliberations must take place, 
and fresh decisions of the judgment and^ will 
ensue. In his moral judgments Emilius 
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would have had as much useless laboun 
Habit surely is necessary, even to th< 
who make reason the ultimate jiidge of th< 
afiairs. Reason is not to be appealed 
upon every trivial occasion, to re-judge tMe 
same cause a million of times. Musti a 
man, every time he draws a straight liiie, 
repeat to himself, '^ a right line is that wbkh 
" lieth evenly between its points ?'^ Miist 
he rehearse the propositions of £uclid, tin- 
stead of availing himself of their practical 
use ? 

^^ Christian, canst thou raise a perpenSi- 
'^ cular upon a straight line V^ is the apos- 
trophe with which the cross-legged emperor 
of Barbary, seated on his throne of ix)ugh 
deal boards, accosts every learned stranger 
who frequents his court. In the course of 
his reign, probably, his Barbaric m^esty 
may have reiterated the demonstration of 
this favourite proposition, which he learned 
from a French surgeon, about five hundred 
times ; but his majesty^s understanding it 
not materially improved by these recitidslj 
his geometrical learning is confined, we ar€^ 
told; to this single proposition. 

It would have been scarcely worth while 
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:o have singled out for combat this paradox 

[f Rousseau's conceraing habit, if it bad 

it presented itself in the formidable form of 

antithesis. A ialse maxim conveyed id 

antithesis is dangerous, because it is 

lily remembered and repeated, and it 

ickly passes current in conversation. 

lUt to return to our subject, of which 

Ihave imprudently lost eight. Impru- 

;e does not always arise from n^lect of 

jpast experience, or from our foi^tting 

ike the future into our calculations, but 

false associations, or from passion. 

ofLen appear different to one man, 

what they do to the rest of the world : 

man may reason well upon what the 

ity of reasonable people agree to call 

appearances ; he may follow strictly 

ie conviction of his own understanding, 

nd yet the world will say that he acts very 

imprudently. To the taste or smell of those 

who are in a fever, objects not only appear, 

but really are, to the patients, different from 

what they appear to persons in sound health ; 

in the same manner to the imagination .ob- 

rjects have really a different value in moments 

of enthusiasm, from what they have in our 
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cooler hours, and we scarcely can believe 
that our view of objects will ever vary. It 
is in vain to oppose reason to false tissocia- 
tions ; we must endeavour to combat one 
set of associations by another, and to alter 
the situation, and consequently the views 
of the mistaken person. Suppose, for in- 
«tance, that a child had been in a coach and 
.six upon some pleasant excursion (it is dn 
improbable thing, but we may suppose any 
thing] : suppose that a child had enjoyed, 
from some accidental circumstances, an ex- 
traordinary degree of pleasure in a coach and 
six, he might afterwards long to be in a simi- 
lar vehicle, from a mistaken notion, that it 
could confer happiness. Here we should 
not oppose the force of reasoning to a false 
association, but we should counteract the 
former association. Give the child an equal 
quantity of amusement when he is not in a 
coach and six, and then he will form fresh 
pleasurable associations with other objects 
which may balance his first prepossession. 
If you oppose reason ineffectually to passion 
or taste, you bring the voice and power of 
reason into discredit with your pupiL When 
you have changed his view of things, you 
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may then reason with him, and show him 
the cause of his former mistake. 

In the excellent fable of the shield that 
was gold on one side and silver on the 
other, the two disputants never could have 
agreed until they changed places. When 
you have in several instances proved by 
experiment that you judge more prudently 
than your pupil, he will be strongly inchned 
to listen to your counsels, and then your 
experience will be of real use to him ; he 
will ai^ue from it with safety and satisfao- 
lion. When after recovering from fits of 
passion or enthusiasm, you have upon seve- 
lai occasions convinced him, that your ad- 
monitions would have prevented him from 
the pain of repentance, he will recollect this 
when he again feels the first rise of passion 
in his mind, and he may in that lucid mo- 
ment avail himself of your calm reason, and 
thus avoid the excesses of extravagant pas- 
sions. That unfortunate French monarch,^ 
who was liable to temporary fits of frenzy, 
learned to foresee his approaching malady, 
and often requested his friends to disarm him, 
lest he should injure any of his attendants. 

• Charles VL 
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In a malady which precludes the use of 
reason, it was possible for this humane 
patient to foresee the probable mischief he 
might do to his fellow creatures, and to take 
prudent measures against his own violence ;  
and may not we expect, that those who are 
early accustomed to attend to their own 
feelings, may prepare against the extra- 
vagance of their own passions, and avail 
themselves of the regulating advice of their 
temperate friends. 

In the education of girls we must teach 
them much more caution than is necessary 
to boys ; their prudence must be more the 
result of reasoning than of experiment; they 
must trust to the experience of others, they 
cannot always have recourse to what ought 
to he^ they must adapt themselves to what 
is. They cannot rectify the material mis- 
takes in theit conduct.* Timidity, a cer- 
tain tardiness of decision, and reluctance to 
act in public situations, are not considered 
as defects in a woman's character; heV 
pausing prudence does not, to a man of di#- 

> ' III 

• " No penance can absolve their guOty fame ; 
^'Nor tears^ that wa^h out sin^ can wash out shame.^ 
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cernoient, denote imbecility, but appears to 
him the graceful auspicious characteristic of 
female virtue. There is always more pro- 
bability, that women should endanger their 
own happiness by precipitation than by for- 
bearance. Promptitude of choice is seldom 
expected from the female sex ; they should 
avail themselves of the leisure that is per- 
mitted to them for reflection. " Begin no- 
" thing of which you have not well consi- 
" dered the end,^* was the piece of advice 
for which the Eastern Sultan^ paid a purse 
of gold, the price set upon it by a 
sage. The monarch did not repent of hi9 
purchase. This maxim should be engraved 
upon the memory, of our female pupils by 
the repeated lessons of education. We 
should even in trifles avoid every circum- 
stance which can tend to make girls ventur- 
some, which can encourage them to trust to 
their good fortune, instead of relying on 
their own prudence. Marmontel's tale, 
intituled " Heureusementy^ is a witty, but 
surely not a moral tale. Girls should be 
discouraged from hazarding opinions in 

• Persian Tales. 
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general conversation, but amongst theilr I 
friends they should be excited to reason ' 
with accuracy and with temper. It is really j 
a part of a woman's prudence to have com« j 
mand of temper ; if she has itnot, her wit and I 
sense will not have their just value in do- j 
mestic life. Calphurnia, a Roman lady, 
used to plead her own caus^ before the 
senate, and we are informed, that she he 
came " so troublesome and confident, that | 
" the judges decreed that thenceforward no ^ 
" woman should be suffered to plead/-'. 
Did not this lady make an imprudent us^ 
of her talents ? 

In the choice of friends, and on all mat- 
ters of taste, young women should be ex- 
cited to reason about their own feelings. 
" There is no reasoning about taste,*' is a 
pernicious maxim ; if there was more rea^ 
soning, there would be less disputation upon 
this subject. If women questioned their 
own minds, or allowed their friends to ques- 
tion them concerning the reasons of their 
" preferences and aversions,*' there would 
not probably be so many love-matches, and 
so few love-marriages. It is in vain to ex- 
pect, that young women should begin tQ 
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reason miraculously, at the very moisent 
that reason is wanted in the guidance of 
tiieir conduct : we should also observe, that 
women are called upon for the exertion of 
their prudence at an age when young men 
are scarcely supposed to possess that virtue ; 
therefore women should be more early, and 
more carefully educated for the purpose. 
The important decisions of a woman's life 
are often made before she is twenty ; a man 
does not come upon the theatre of public 
life, where most of his prudence is shown, 
till he is much older. 

Economy is an essential domestic virtue. 
Some women have a foolish love of expensive 
baubles; a, taste, which a very little care, 
probably, in their early education, might 
have prevented. We are told that when a 
collection of three hundred and fifty pounds 
was made for the celebrated Cuzzonatosave 
her from absolute want, she immediately laid 
out two hundred pounds of the money in the 
purchase of a shell-cap which was then in 
fash ion •* Prudent mothers will avoid show- 
ing any admiration of pretty trinkets before 
their young daughters, and they will oppose 

* Mrs* Fiozzi's English Synonomy, voL i. p. 369, 
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the ideas of utility and durability to ttie nw 
caprice of fashion, which creates a taste 1 
beauty, as it were, by proclamation. «' Su 
" a thing is pretty, but it is of no use. Su 
** a thing is pretty, but it will soon wear oul 
—a mother may say ; and she would pro 
the truth of her assertions to her pupils. 

Economy is usually confined to the n: 
nagement of money, but it may be sho? 
on many other occasions : economy may 
exercised in taking care of whatever belon 
to us ; children should have the care of the 
own clothes, and if they are negligent 
what is in their charge, this negligeni 
should not be repaired by servants or frienc 
they (Should feel the real natural consequenc 
of their own neglect, but no other punis 
ment should be inflicted ; and they should I 
left to make their own reflections upon the 
errors and misfortunes, undisturbed by tl 
reproaches of their friends, or by the prosh 
moral of a governess or preceptor. We i 
commend, for we must descend to the 
trifles, that girls should be supplied with a 
independent stock of all the little thin^ 
which are in daily use; housewifes an 
pocket-books well stored with useful impl< 
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ments ; and there should be no lending and 
borrowing amongst children. It will be but 
just to provide our pupils with convenient 
places for the preservation and arrangement 
of their little goods. Order is necessary to 
economy, and we cannot more certainly 
create a taste for order, than by showing 
early its advantages in practice as well as in 
Aeory. The aversion to old things should, 
if possible, be prevented in children: we 
should not expresscontemptfor o/c/things, but 
we should treat them with increased reve- 
rence, and exult in their having arrived under 
our protection to such a creditable age. " I 
*^ have had such a hat so long, therefore it 
** does not signify what becomes of it !*^ is 
the speech of ^ promising l\tX\e spendthrift. 
" I have taken care of my hat, it has lasted 
'^ so long ; and I hope I shall make it last 
longer," is the exultation of a young econo- 
mist, in which his prudent friend should 
sympathise. 

" Waste not, want not," is an excellent 
motto in an English nobleman's kitchen.^ 
The most opulent parents ought not to be 
ashamed to adopt it in the economic education 

Lord Scaradale'B, KeddlestOD . 



bfftieiip children ; early habiifo of care, and 
aa^early aversion aiid ' contempt for the sidi 
fish'spirit of wasteful extravagance, may pre- 
serve the fortunes, and what is of tat more 
iropdrtance, the integrity and peace of mind 
of noble families. 

We'havesaid, that economy cannot be ex- 
erciiSed without children *d having the man^e- 
ment of money. Whilst our pupils are young,' . 
if they are educated at home, they cannot hfcve 
much reaf ^occasion for money ; all the neces- 
saries of life are provided for them ; and if 
tbey.ihave ^money to spend, it must be pro- 
bably laid out in superfluities. This is a bacf 
begiaaiing. Money should be represented to 
ourn|)Upiis: ^83 what it really is, the conven« 
tiooabsign bf the value of commodities : be 
foMtxtfarildren are acquainted with the real ^nd 
cpmiOBirative value of any of these commodi^ 
tie9,ti3t'i^ surely imprudent to truftt theoy 
Withmuaney. As to the ide^ that childretf 
m^jj be' ohari table and generous in the dlW 
pomkoCiKiDney^ we have espressed our toh- 
tiine&tsi^fy upon this subject already. We* 
are^ibowMer^ -sensible that when children aft^' 
sontto an^'flcfbool, it is^atffisable-tb '^lipplV 
thew ' withi pp«*et.moMy'^«!bli|f]f«s*(>^^pftt 
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them upon an equal footing with their com- 
panioas ; otherwise we might run the hazard 
of inducing worse faults than extravagance 
—^ meanness, or envy. 

Young people, who are educated at home, 
should, as much as possible, be educated to 
take a family interest in all the domestic ex- 
penses. Parental reserve in money-matters 
IS extremely impolitic; as Mr. Locke judi- 
ciously observes, that a father, who wraps 
his af&irs up in mystery, and who *^ views 
" his son with jealous eyes," as a person who 
is to begin io live when he dies, tnusi make 
bim an enemy by treating him as such. A 
ftank simplicity and cordial dependence upon 
the integrity and upon the sympathy of their 
children, will ensure to parents their disin- 
terested friendship. Ignorance is always 
more to be dreaded than knowledge. Young 
people, who are absolutely ignorant of affairs, 
who have no idea of the relative expense of 
different modes of living, and of the various 
wants of a family, are apt to be extremely 
unreasonable in the imaginary disposal of 
their parent's fortune; they confine their 
view merely to their own expenses. "I 
'< onljf spend such a sum,'' they ^y^ "^^ ^w4 

VOL. IJI^ H 
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*^ wreijr Aor ia QeMAiag to hj 6iha^9 is- 
"^ emoe.^ Thcj coosider oiri;j Ae rihwlatfi 
anoiHkt of wlnt tb^ spcad^ Acj cumot 
compare it with tbe imalKT oC oiIht ex* 
peoses wbick ate neceasarj far dtar leat of the 
family ; ik^ do not know these, thnefim j 
tb^ ookBOt perceire tlie pfoportioo which 
it is leasoBable that their expeoditiire diOQld 
bear to tbe whole. Mis. D'Arfalay, in odq 
of her excellent oorels, has giveo a stiikii^ 
picture of the ignorance in which young 
women sometimes leave their fiiiber's housct 
and b^n to manage in life for tbemsdves^ 
without knowing any thing of the powers of 
money. Camilla's imprudence must Ghie6y 
be ascribed to her ignorance. Young wo^ 
men should be accustomed to keep the fiunily 
accounts, and their arithmetic should not be 
merely a speculative science ; they, should 
learn the price of all necessaries, and of all 
luxuries ; they should learn what luxuries are 
»uitcc|[ to their fortune and rank, whsM) degree 
of expense in dress is essential to a regularly 
neat appearance, and what must be the in« 
creased expense and temptations of fisishion 
in different situations ; they should not be 
suffered ^o imagine that they can resist these 
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temptations ooore than others^ if they get kito 
popipany abqve their rank, nor should tbey 
\m^ any iodistinct idiea» that by some won-^ 
derfiilly economical operations they cao make 
a given sum of money go farther than others 
can do. The steadiness of calculation will 
prevent all these vain notions ; and young 
ivomen, whe^a they see in stubborn figures 
what must be the consequence of getting 
iaU) situations where tbey must, be tempted 
to exceed their meanS) will probably begin 
by avoiding, instead of braving, the danger. 
Most parents think that tbeir sons are 
more disposed to extravagance than their 
daughters ; the sons are usually exposed to 
greater temptations. Young men excite 
one another to expense, and to a certain 
carelessness of economy, which assume; the 
name of spirit, while it often forfeits all pre- 
tensions to justice. A prudent lather will 
never, from any false notions of forming his 
son early to good company, introduce him to 
associates whose only merit is their rank or 
]their fortune. Such companions will lead a 
weak young man into every species of ex- 
travagance, and then desert and ridicule him 
iQ the. hour of distress. If a young vaaxi has 

H 2 
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a taste for literature, and for rational society^ 

hi&ecotiomy will be secured simply, b^^^i^ 

hfe pleasures will not he expensivep~ ijqr KJ[g- 

pendent upon the caprice ^ of /fas^ong|ti|p^ 

associates. The internjediate state b^W^en, 

that of a school-iboy and , a nxan 19^ the dan- 

gerous period, in which taste fy^ ^^peai^ J^ 

often acduired, before the means ,Qf gr?,tifr^^ 

mg It are obtained* Bpy^ ,^li^|^n . Ww' 

afixiety to the conversation of^ tHip^. .whp ai;^ 

a few yeat^ older than thepisefv^g. Fxffilfi 

this conversation they gather j^fifprmaii^ 

respecting the ways pf. jhe y^^^^ Ty,h^h> 

though often erroneou^,^ tl^ey ^ l^r^ioujsi^^ 

believe to be accurate: it is vai^Jthat 4lieir 

older friends niay assure thep) that suc^ a^ 

such frivolous expenses are not necessary to 

the well-being of a man in society : thej^ 

adhere to the opinjon of the youiji^i?|r Qoun39l(^ 

they conclude that every-jthing^Jg ch^ng^ 

since their parents were yoMng);|,|^|^^^t(|k^ 

must not govern themselyep ^ by ^^apj^iqiia^j?^ 

notions, but by Jth^ ^ schema ,p^j ef^qmy 

which happens to ^e the fash|pj^ ^|^Jtfe^< ^y * 

During this boyish state^^ . p^^fllfr^^qwH^be 

particularry attentj ve to, the ^q/ijnp^y^.iplji^^ 

tlieir sons keep.5,^D^ th^^ ^\}g^^^£fp^}f^ly;^ 
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14^ conversation with sensible, but not with 
morose or oict-fashione4 people, lead to the 
subject of ecdhbmy, and openly discuss and 
settle the most essential points. At the 
same time a father should not intimidate his 
son with thie idea that nothing but rigid eco- 
nomy can win his parental favour ; his 
pitrental favour should not be a mercenary 
object ; he should rather show hits son, that 
he is aware of the great temptations to 
which a youiig man is exposed in going first 
into the world ; he should show him, both 
that he is disposed to place confidence in 
him, and that he yet know& the fallibility of 
.youthful prudetice. If he expect from, his 
son unerring prudence, he expects too much, 
and he will, perhaps, create an apprehension 
-of his displeasure, which may chill and re- 
press all ingenuous confidence. In all his 
diildish, and in all his youthful distresses, a 
ion should be habitually inclined to turn to 
his fhther as to his most indulgent friend. 
** Apply to m6 if ever you get into any dif- 
^^^ Acuities, and you will always find me your 
*^'mt(itft hldtilgent friend,^' were the words of 
^a'fctHertb ^*child of twelve years old, pro- 
.sfyhtised^niih^suvh encoiiiraging bexifeNo\ei\^^«, 
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timt they were never forgotten by the person 
to whom they were addressed. 

Before a young man goes into the worid^ 
4t will be a great adFattt*tige to him to have 
some share in the management of hi^ father^s 
afiairs ; by taying out money ftw another 
person he will acquire habits bf care which 
will be. useful to him tftetwafdi^ in his own 
afiairs. A fatfaei^ who is building, or im^ 
proving grounds, who is carrying on works 
of any sort, can esfi^ily albt sotne portion (rf 
the business to his son, as an exerciisre fot 
his jodgment afid' prudence. He should 
hear and s^e tbe ^^stimatesf. Of workmen, and 
iie should, as soon as he has collected' 'Aue 
necessary fects, form estimates Of his owti, 
before he hears the calculation of oiheriii 
this pow^ of estimatfing will' be of gn^ 
advantage to geiittemen ; it will ciiVium- 
scribe their wishes, and it Will p^t^ 
them against th<^ k)W frauds of designing 
workmet). > : 

It may seem trivial, but we dantiM^fbT- 
bear to adtise young people to* reafd^^ 
newspapers of the day regularly : they will 
keep up by these means with the current* M 
Affwra, and they vrill exercise their judgmeol 
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upoa interesting busiitess and iarge'objects. 
The sooner boys acquire the sort of know* 
ledge necessary for the conversation of sen* 
sible men the better ; they will be the lea% 
exposed to feel felse ^ame. False shame, 
the constant attendant upon ignorance, often 
kads young men into imprudent expenses ; 
when vfpon any occasion^ they do not know 
by any certain calculation to what any eX'» 
ponse -may amount^ Uiey are ashamed to 
iaquire minutely. From another sort of 
irefduiess, they are ashamed to resist the 
«Bsmp)e or importunity of numbers; 
against tbis weakness, the strong desire of 
preserving the good opinion of estimable 
fiiends is the best preservative* The taste 
for itie esteem of superior characters cures 
the mind of fondness for vulgar applause.. . 
.. We have, in the very first chapter of this 
book» spoken of the danger. of the passion 
for gaming; and the precautions that we 
have recommended in early education will, it 
il'hpped, .present the disorder from appear- 
Wg in our pupils as they grow up*. Ooctt-* 
fmtions f(»r the undeiatoailingi and f)bjects 
' jfof.tbe affections, will.fireclude the oecessity 
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of the violent i^timulus of the ^miiig-table. 
It may be sard, that many metS ""of ' iguperidf 
ibiiities, and of generouis, social letnpiur^^ 
become gamesters. They do so," becauto 
they have exhausted other pleasures, . and 
because they have been acdustcJniieJJ to strong 
excitements. Such excitements do not be- 
cbme necessary to happiness, titt'^bey hafvi 
been made habitual. 

There viras ah excellent essay on Projects, 
Jmbli^ed some years ago by an ahonyinous 
writer, which we think would make a proper 
impression upon young persons of gfobd 
^nse. We do not wish to repress tKe 
generous enterprising ardour erf" youth, nor 
to confine the ideas to the narrove circle of 
whicb self must be the centre. ' Calculation 
will show what can be done, ia'nd how it can 
b^ d6ne ; and thus the individual, withbiit 
injury to himself, may, if he Wteh^it, spleen- 
late extensively for the gdod oftrfi felloVei-' 
ci-eatures. ' .'? - .• v 

' It is scarcely possible that ^he mean pbs- 
sion of avarice should exist 'in Ae mind'-df 
a*iy young peirson who has-been tblersftyTjr 
v^^^l educated ; biit too mucb^piiias^irattiidi: 



he taken to pre^rve thiit doiae^tic felicity^ 
.^^icb ftrif^Trorp eptireijootlidefice apcji satis* 
^qtion amoilgst t(ie judividuals of a faaiily 
i¥itV r^^ird: to ^pi'opeij^y • £xactQ^ss , in ac- 
flints s^Dd in busiuess, relative to property, 
% ifipm/^ing linnecessary ^mongsjt friends 
w4 rel^ticj^ns, are^ ^e ^hiidt, {peculiarly agree- 
able, and^sseptial to the continuance of frank 
iDticnacy. We should, whilst our pupilff 
ar^j^oung, teach them a love for exactness 
about propi^rty ; a r^pect for the rights. of 
o^ers, rather, than a.tejiacjpus anxiety .about 
th^if <>\y.n. . When ypM^ people are of a 

pcQ|&r a^e jto inana^ fPf?"^y ^"^' P^pieirty 
of thw.own^ l^t ; tfo^m l^nov precisely ..what 
they. c|^ ajpnually spend ; in whatever form 
they jfeceiv^ an income, let that income be 
certain ; if presents^ of pocket-iponey^or of 
dre^.af^ froqi. time to ^ time made to them, 
tb^..preate8.,e]y)ecj:atibn and uncertainty in 
tly^ir .mii^ds. .All persons who have -a 
fluctuating revenue are disposed to be 
igipjrudent and .extravagant. It is remark- 
i^Q, tt^^t the VT^t-Indian. planters, [whose 
Ijjj5^5fyJa!a,kinj^ of , lottery, are extra- 
"^^^^y ^^}^^^^^x tp , speculation ; in the 
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hopes of a Ctvoure^Ie seasofii they liv^ 
fit>m year to fern in unbounded profuMiiv. 
it 18 curious to observe, that the piopeitirity 
to extraTagflUce exists in those ^o esb^ 
the greatsest afRuence, and in thos^ who baive 
felt the greatest disti^eiffi. Those who hate 
Ijtde to lose are reckless about that little; 
and any uneertataty as to <^ tenure of pro- 
fierty^, or as ^ tiie rewafdif of industiy, im- 
•ncM^ely operates, not only to ^hsprais 
^cHvity*) but to de^roy prudence; ^' Pru- 
dence," says Mr. Echvardd, <* is a tetm 
that has no place in the negro-vocabulary ; 
** jmstead of trusting to vrhat are cdted rim 
** ground pri^visions, which ase safe from 
^ the hurricanes, the negroes-, in tte culti- 
^ vation of their own lands, trust more to 
^^ plantain-groves, com, and other tt^eta- 
^^ bies that are liable to be destroyed by 
^* storms. When they earn a little money, 
♦' they immediately gratify their palate with 
^ salted meats and other provisions; which 
^' are to them delicacies. The idea of accu- 
mulating, and of being economic in ocder 
to accumulate, is unknown to these' poor 
^< slaves, who bold their lands by this tttost 
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^%3Mxmm of ^ t6nM».^^' We «ire toM, 
ikat th^ j^bbisionrgt^undi the dtieation of 
the acgDo'ft induairji tkad the hope, of his 
iifei is mid ^y )>ublk ailctioB to pay his 
iMBter's debts. Is it wonderful Hiat the 
term prudence ehould be unkiiown io the 
&e^ck?oc»balary ?   > 
'. The wry pobreoti^sB ef ^eoi^e in Lon* 
doo, wba fett dsspeirf «iid -^o mek^ly lire 
ti^ bear the evil > of the day^ are, it is said, 
very little disposed to beprudent. In a late 
publicalion;, Mr. Colquhoun"^ >' Treatise on 
^y the Police of the Metropielis/' he tells us^ 
that the* ^' chief oonsumption of oysters, 
ff. crabft, lobstera^ pickled«salaiQD, &c when 
^^fic8t in s^socL, and when the prices are 
" high, is by the lowest classes of the people^ 
'^ The middle ranks, and those immediately 
' under them, ahstaift generally from such 
" indulgences until the prices are mode- 

^'rate/'t 

- I^rhdps it may be thought, that the con 



• V. Edwards's History (rf* the West-IndieB. ^ 

* f rV. A tibte ih page 32 of the «' lYcidse on the Polke of 
le lilie Mel^opottf,*' 



sumptbatof (^'jstero, i^crabs, and^rpicklec 
saliBot), iii4<Lppc|aDf or *the matiageiiieDt i 
the aegi(o^^9 jiTYHH^^^ 4ii! : Jamaics 

has little to do with a practical essay upc 
economy and prudeDce for children; bi 
we hop^ that w§ may be permitted to U! 
these farfetched illustrations, ta show th 
the same causes act upon the mind, ind 
pendently* of oHmate; they are* mentriocK 
here to show, that the little revenueof your 
people ought to be fixed and certain. 
^ When we recommend economy and pr 
dence to our pupils, we must at the san 
time keep their hearts open to the pleasur 
of generosity ; economy and prudence w 
put it in the power of the generous 
give. 



^' The worth of erery Uiing 

" Is «8 much money as 'twill briDg, 



i> 



will never be the venal maxim of thoi 
who understand the nature of philosoph 
prudence. The worth of money is to ] 
estimated by the number of real pleasur 
which it can procure : there are many whi^ 
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are not to be bought by gold ;^ these will 
mv&t iMe their pre-eminent value with per^ 
sons isbo have been educated both td reason 
am} to-fed. 






'*' " Turn from the glittering htAie your scc^nful eye> 
> ** Nor 9ell for gold what gold caa never boy.'* < 

Johnson's London. 

i We ndnure tb« aentimeat, potwitbiUuidiiig thd iwa^curacy 

of tbese lines. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



SUMMARY. 



** The general principle/^ that we should 
associate pleasure with whatever we wish 
that our pupils should pursue, and pain 
with whatever we wish that they should 
avoid, forms, our readers will perceive, the 
basis of our plan of education. This maxim 
applied to the cultivation of the understand- 
ing, or of the affections, will, we apprehend, 
be equally successful ; virtues, as well as 
abilities, or what is popularly called genius, 
we believe to be the result of education, 
more than the gift of nature. A fond 
mother will tremble at the idea, that so 
much depends upon her own cafe in the 
early education of her children ; but, even 
though she may be ine;cperienced in the art, 
she may be persuaded that patience, and 
perseverance will ensure her success : eveti 
from her timidity we may prophesy £givour* 



ably ; iw» in education, to know the danger 
is often to avoid it. The 6rst steps requii^ 
rather caution and gentle kindness, than any 
difficulty or laborious exertions ; the female 
9ex are, from their situation, their manners, 
and talents, peculiarly suited to the super*^ 
intendance of the early years of childhood. 

We have, therefore, in the first chapters 
fkf the preceding work, endeavoured to 
adapt our remarks principally to female 
readers, and we shall think ourselves happy 
if any anxious mother feels their practical 
utiiity. 

In the chapters on Toys, Tasks, and 
AttMtion, we have attempted to show how 
the instruction and amusements of children 
may be so managed as to coincide with eaoh 
other. Plat/j we have observed, is only <a 
change of occupation ; and toys, to be per- 
manently agreeable to children, must afford 
them <K>ntinued employment. We have 
declared war against tasks^ or rather again^ 
the train of melancholy ideas, which, asso- 
ciated with this word, usually render ft 
odious to the ears of the disgusted scholar. 
By kind patietice, and welUtimed, distinct, 
and, dbove all, by short lessons, a young 
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of servants and acquaintance than from any 
other cause. It is inapossible, we repeat it in 
the strongest terms, it is impossible that 
parents can be successful in the educa- 
tion of their children at home, unless they 
have steadiness enough to resist all interfer- 
ence from visitors and acquaintance, who 
from thoughtless kindness, or a busy desire 
to administer advice, are apt to counteract 
the views of a preceptor ; and who often in 
a few minutes undothe work of years. When 
our pupils have formed their habits, and have 
reason and experience sufficient to guide 
them, let them be left as free as air ; let them 
choose their friends and acquaintance ; let 
them see the greatest variety of characters, 
and hear the greatest variety of conversation 
and opinions: but whilst they are children, 
whilst they are destitute of the means to judge^ 
their parents or preceptors must supply their 
deficient reason ; an authority, without vio- 
lence, should direct them to their happiness. 
They must see that all who are concerned in 
their education agree in the means of govern- 
ing them ; in all their commands and pro- 
hibitions, in the distribution of praise and 
blame, of reward and punishment, .there must 
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be unanimity. Where there does not exist 
this unanimity in families ; where parents have 
not sufficient firmness to prevent the inter- 
ference of aciquaintance, and sufficient pru* 
dence to keep children /rom all clandestine 
communication with servants^ vi^eeamestly ad'^ 
vise that the children be sent to some public 
sen)inary of education. We have taken some 
pains to detail the methods by which all hurt* 
ful communication between children and ser- 
vants in a well-regulatied family may be avoid- 
ed ; and we have asserted from the experience 
of above twen ty years, that thesemethods have 
been found not only practicable, but easy. 

In the chapters on Obedience, Temper, 
and Truthy the general principle, that plea- 
sure should excite to exertion and virtue, 
and that pain should be connected with 
whatever we wish our pupils to avoid, 
is applied to practice with a minuteness of 
detail which we knew not how to avoid. 
Obedience we have considered as a relative, 
rather than as a positive virtue : before chil- 
dren are able to conduct themselves, their 
obedience must be rendered habitual : obe^ 
dience alters its nature as the pupil becomen 
more and more rational ; and the oul^ 
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method to secfure the obedience, thfe wiHihg, 
enlightened obedience of rational beings, is 
to convince them by experience, that it 
tends • to their happiness. Truth depends . 
upon example more than precept, and we 
have endeavoured to impress it on the minds 
of all who are concerned in education, that 
the first thing necessary to teach their pupils 
to love truth, is in their whole conduct to 
respect it themselves. We have reprobated 
the artifices sometimes used by preceptors 
towards their pupils; we have shown that 
all. confidence is destroyed by these decep- 
tions. May they never more be attempted ! 
May parents unite in honest detestation of 
these practices! Children are not fools* 
and they are not to be governed like foola. 
Parents who adhere to the firm principle of 
truth, may be certain of the fespect and 
confidence of their children. Children who 
never see the example of falsehood, will 
grow up with a simplicity of character, with 
an habitual love of truth, that must surprise' 
preceptors who have seen the propensity to 
deceit which early appears in children who 
have had the misfortune to live with ser^ 
v^nts, or with persons who have the 'babit^ ' 



M}sed^^^aj34. ci^U^r^H) 'before, their habits are 
^rsgij^ sj^qHldfi;i^y^ri>e 6iX(>a9ed tot^ttipta- 
^SB^cJ^^^^W^P » tbrtonpxquestkmsr 'should 
Ifjf ^)^ ^]d3/ejii( f wJ^qb hazard : theil^ y^ttnj^ 
^Jl^i^gft^yrJ? rt^a* ^f, they, grow older 'thfefy 
^jpjl^lciji^^^^y »her.(rii9iked ; and ^ f htlt they 

t^y^^i^^ .,tj[ie,i<^dv^Bt{|ges. both of piking 
tguitb,i,^^viy<rf.pbtai«ing,-«^ jtlmveiclet for> ifti 
^\^' , .^h^ pl5r<:epti<»i«f t«ther'/4>lH>t?y ^f 
t^^jvirtine^itD tb^ aodividiial^ and 4)^ scfeifefV; 

Qi^jt^ijp^jbaji^^ J)^eo 'taught to hol^^t. "Ai^ 
]|f^ui^:|^pleibepQmeireasoDabfe9 'the ^nature 
oj)(jtb#ir h^bitd and^ their edticatioil'ihotid '' 
b9i\^xplaiBed »to- them, and their Vlrtufe^, 
fijgm,! being virtues of ^ custom,- shodld be' 
rf^eradi^Y^<^ed ofixhoioe and re^^to .ft 
ifei^i^ii^p W oonfirm good habits by the cdn- 
vip^oncOiflhel 'Understanding, than t6 induce 
h^b^^ '^ yOOnfeequentso of'-that conviction". 
TfejfuPfiWi^^ipW^ we have pureed in the chap- 
t§fi <y?iJR€i»^^ds «Bd Funieteftents^ ; We have 
n^7/C9ftsHiW^ , f ipiiDkbmeB ti/ as^ • vehgearlci^' 
of^rjfet^}^)iiof\fy- hnt jds pami^ify/titti\X with' 
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future advantage to the delinguent^ or to 
society. 

. The smallest possible quantity of |iain 
that can effect this purpose, we suppose* 
must, with all just and humane persons, be 
the measure of punishments This notion 
of punishment, both for the sake of the 
preceptor and the pupil,, should be dearly 
explained as early as it can be made intelli* 
gible. As to rewards^ we do not wish that 
they should be bribes ; they should stimu* 
late, without weakening the mind* The 
consequeaces which naturally follow every 
speciqs of good conduct, are the proper and 
best rewards that we can devise ; children 
whose understandings are cultivated* and 
whose tem[>ers are not spoiled, will be easily 
made happy without the petty bribes which 
are administered daily to ill^ducated, igno** 
rant, over^timulated, and consequently, 
Wretched and ill-humoured children. Far 
from making childhood a state of continual 
penance, restraint and misery, we wish that 
it should be made a state of uniform, happi- 
ness ; that parents and preceptors should 
treat their pupils with as much equality as 
tbeir improving reason justif es. The views 
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9f children should be extended to their 
future advantage,^ and they should consider 
dllildhood as a part of their existence, not 
as a certain number of years which must be 
passed over before they can enjoy any of the 
pftyileges of grown*^p people. Preceptors 
should not accustom their pupils to what 
they call indulgence, but they shoukl give 
them the utmost degree of present pleasure 
which is consistent with their future advan-^ 
tage. Would it not be folly and cruelty to 
give present pleasure at the expense of a 
much larger portion of future pain ? When 
children acquire experience and reason, they 
re-judge the conduct of those who have edu- 
cated them ; and their confidence and tlieir 
gratitude will be in exact proportion to the 
wisdom and justice with which they have 
been governed. 

It was necessary to explain at large these 
ideas of rewards and punishments, that we 
might clearly see our way in the progress of 
education. After having determined that 
our object is, to obtain for our pupils the 
greatest possible portion of felicity; after 



£miliu8.. 
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having observed, that no happiness can b^ 
enjoyed in society without the social virtues, 
without the useful and the tigi^eeable quali- 
ties ; our view naturally turns to the means 
of forming these virtues, of ensuring these 
essential qualities. On our sympathy, with 
Our fellow-creatures depend many of our 
social virtues ; from our ambition to excel 
our competitors arise many of our most use* 
Jul and agreeable actions. We have consi- 
dered these principles of action as they de* 
pend on each other, and as they are after-* 
wards separated. Sympathy and sensibility, 
uninformed by reason, cannot be proper 
guides to action. We have endeavoured to 
show how sympathy may be improved into 
virtue. Children should not see the de- 
formed expression of the malevolent passions 
in the countenance of those who live with 
them ; before the habits are formed, before 
sympathy has any rule to guide itself, it is 
necessarily determined by example. Bene- 
volence and affectionate kindness from pa- 
rents to children first inspire the pleasing 
emotions of love and gratitude. Sympathy 
is not able to contend with pdssion or appe- 
tite; we should therefore avoid placing chil- 



^aiA pait^ol GompetitioD vrith cue aootbeiv 
We J^vaiitbose^fiKH)! Mwbom we receive ple»» 
rnx^i Tq ii\Hke cbildreQ foad of each, othes, 
we must tinake. them the.^caus^e of pleasure 
to each other ; we must plaQe.Ahem in situa^ 
tiooB where t DO passion or appetite crosses 
their iiatural sympathy. We have spoken of 
the difference between ti:ansient^ convivial 
sympathy, and that higher species of sym- 
pathy whidh, connoted with esteem, con* 
stj^utes friendship. Wei have exhorted pa- 
rente not to exhaust imprudently the sensi? 
bility of their childien ; not to lavish caresses 
upon infancy^ and cruelty to withdraw kind- 
ness when their children have learned to 
expect the daily stimulus of affection. The 
idea of exercising sensibility we have endea* 
voured . to explain, and to show, that if we 
require premisitupe gratitude and generosity 
from young people, we«hall pnly teach them 
stfectatipn.and hypocrisy. We have slightly 
touched on the dangers of excessive female 
sensibUity, and have suggiested that useful, 
actife employments* afad the cultivation of 
tbft il^a^oiMmg fsigulty, ren^r svtitpathy and 
sewtbili^^i <niQr«i f^pectaUe, and not less 

VOL. 111. I 
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In treating of vanity, pride, and ambitron; 
we have been more indulgent to vanity than 
our proud readers will approve. We hope^ 
however, not to be misunderstood ; we hope 
that we shall not appear to be admirers of 
that mean and ridiculous foible, which is 
anxiously concealed by all who have any 
desire to obtain esteem. We cannot, how* 
ever, avoid thinking, that it is absurd to in* 
spire young people with a wish to extielj* 
and at the same time to insist upon their 
repressing all expressions of satisfaction ' if 
they succeed. The desire to obtain the 
good opinion of others is a strong motive to 
exertion: this desire cannot be discrimr-* 
native in children before they have any 
knowledge of the comparative value:, of 
different qualities, and before they can 
estimate the consequent value, of the 
applause of different individuals. We 
have endeavoured to show how, from ap*. 
pealing at first to the opinions of others^ 
children may be led to form judgments of 
theii" own actions, and to appeal to their 
own minds for approbation. The settse 
of duty and independent self-complacency 
may gradually be substituted in the plac^ 
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ofit vreak,' ignorant 'vanity i There is aot 
much danger ' that young people, whose 
imderstaiidings are improved, and who mix 
gradtiaUy wkh society, should not be able 
Ito repress 'those offensive expressions of 
vanity, or pride, which are disagreeable to 
the feelings of -the impartial spectators. We 
sbouM rather let >llie vanity of children find 
its own levd than attempt any artificial ad* 
justments; they will learn propriety of 
manners fit>m • 'observation •■ and experience ; 
We should have patience with their early 
Ufllcivilized presumption, kst, by premature 
restraints, we check the energy of the mind, 
and induce the cold, feeble vice of hypo^ 
crrsy. In their own family, among the 
friends whom they ought to love and es-' 
teem, let children, with simple*, unreserved 
vivacity, express the good opinion they have 
of^^hemselves. It is infinitely abetter that 
they shodld' be allowed this necesaary exr, 
pansion of self-complacency in the com*, 
pany of their superiors, than that it should 
be rispressed by the cold hand of authorityl: 
andf aftepiiritrds.bedis^layfd in ih^ i companj^ 
ot^iQS^\ps»:^i^ssytOfb90/^ iM^iham^ ! en^ 

4 
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cleavoured to distiDguis)i l^tweea the proper L 
find ioQ proper use^ of praise, as. a motive inls 
plication; we have considered it as a sti-l^ 
mulus vehich, lijk^' all other excitements, is 
'^rviceable or perDicious, aocoFdiog to the 
degree in whidi it is used, and the circum- 
8tance3 in which it i^ applied. 
, Whilst We have thus been examining the 
general means of educating the heart and 
the understanding) w$ have avoided entering 
inihutely, into the technical methods of d>- 
taining certain parts of knowledge. It was 
essential, in the first place, to show^ how the 
desire of knowledge was to be excited ; 
what acquirements are most desirable^ and 
how they are to be n>ost easily obtained, 
are the next considerations. In the chapters 
on Books — Classical Literature and Gram* 
mar — Arithmetic and Geometry — Greogra- 
phy and Astronomy — Mechanics and Che- 
mistry — we have attempted to show how a 
^ taste for literature may early be infused into 
 the minds of children, and how the rudi- 
ments of science, and som^ general princi- 
ples of knowliedge, may be acquired, with- 
out disgusting the pupil, or fatiguing him 
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Iff unceasing appticatton. We have, ii 
speaking of the choice, of books for cbiidraa^ 
siO^gested the general principles, hy which a 
ieliBCtidn may be safely made.; and by mi«- 
Mte, but we hope not ividious criticism^ Mre 
iiate illustrated our prineiplea soas to make 
them practically usefuL 

The examination of M. Condiliac's Cours 
iTEtcide was. meant to illustrate our own 
Mniiments, more than ;to attack a. particular 
system. Far from inteoding to depreciate 
this author, we think most highly of his 
ftbiiitfes;. bu^ -we thougjit it necessary to 
point out some practical errors in his mod^ pf 
instruction. With6ut t^xattifAes from real 
life^ we isbould have . wandered, as many 
others of far superior' abilities have s^ 
ready wandered^ in the sheidQ.wy }and of 
theory. 

In our chapters oil Gramibar, Arithmetic^ 
Mechanics, Chemistry^ &q« all. that we have 
attempted has been to recall to preceptors 
Ite difficulties which they once experiencedv 
|od to trace those early footsteps which 
lime insensibly oblitei^ates* How few pos- 
like Farukoaz in.the Pefsiaa tale»..the 
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U^/'krt ttf transfmih^tbeir «HlirR sodl 
^etidsoms 6f others I'*'-^''' ' ^ 
''' W^e'shall not pity* tlfe'^eadfer %hoi 
}/&ve'£lraggisditltfoUgfi G^iretsbttfis £x^ 
if We can siLVe one ti^ehiblHlg^^ WV&bi pi 
fiom that *' iaoiigh of dfes^rf> ^ ' We' 
that the patient, quiet^iinMel ^f teaebih^ 
sicael lit^ture, thatweImvti%M(i to^su 
in a few instances, m?^ ^bejfbfind ^ 
successfiil in } i>tfaerft^; w^ ard' ndt cons 
of haying exaj^tatii^cl, 'and w^ sioi 
ivisfi tliat sonie intelligeDtj^etieVolent pi 
may yeriiy our experiments upon their 
children. « . - 

The great difficulty which has beeft^^ 
in attempts ' to' instruct chiltlreh in ^ 
has, we apprehend, dris^ froib the th6 
manner in whicih jri^ejApi^ ha^ pMtt 
The knowledge that clafihot be itdmed 
applied b^use, li^is hd liitet^ foV cf^l 
has ho hold iipbh th'eii'liieifiorieii ; ib^ 
learn the prifi^pies of hieehailics, ft^^'gt 
try, or chemistry ; but if they have no * 
of applying th^fir ki!i*Virledg^; ' it 'itf qii 
forgotten, and'tiothiii^ bdtrtbe di^gaidt 
taected with theied6llectiotf'df usele&s^k 



wi temains m the pupil'^ JWQd* - It ^^as beep 

our object, ia treating of these subjects,, to 

dfom how tbey.inay be. made interesting to 

young people; and for this purpose we 

^uld point out to them, in the daily, active 

iiiisiness of life, the practical use of scientific 

^knowledge. Their senses should be exer« 

cised in experiments, s^nd these experiments 

jBbould be simple, distinct, and^ applicable to 

soine object in which pur pupils are imme- 

:diately iult;reBtcd« Wo. c^vo not cirklirii-oiifi 

<«bout the quantity of k|30wledge that is ob- 
tained at any given age, but we are extremely 
tmxious that the desire to learn should con- 
•iinualiy increase^ and that whatever is taught 
should be taught with that perspicuity which 
jmproves the general understanding. If the 
•finit principles of science are once clearly 
understood, there is no danger that the pupil 
should not, at any subsequent period of his 
ilife, improve his practical skill, and increase 
.his.knowledge to whatever ,d^ree he thinks 

/'••'We have hitherto proceeded without dis- 
oussiog the comparative advantages of public 
^fi€. private .education. , Whether .qhildren are 
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to beedufiated'lit lidnie^ or to Kcsenl 
public seminaries, the'same <K)urse of edi 

m 

lio&, cJiiring» twe fiWI yetts of their li 

should be pursued ; and the preparatory i 

of parents is essential to the success of 

public preJceptor. W0 have admitted 

necessity of public schools^' lind, is the 

sent state of society/ inh acknowledge -^ 

many parents have it Acrt' in their i po 

properly to superintend the private ^ucal 
xjt-n'ftniiUj.'*' Wo Imv^ eahiesity adviisM 

rents hot to atteih^ privs^te edupaticm^ w 
out first calculatitig the* difficalties !of 
undertaking ; we have pointed out thalq 
co-opefatii% ' with the public instrLic£6ri; 
rents may assist, in the Ibrq^tidn of.'ti 
children's chardCtera, withoat iindertali 
the sole managettiMt of their dassieal'insti 
tibhi A private education, tipon a 6 
survey of !the advantages of both' systs 
we prefer, because more is in the powe 
the private than- • 6f - the fAiblic instrub 
One uniform course of experience jm^ 
preserved, and no examples, 'hot those wfi 
we wish to have fiiltowed, need b^ seen 
those children who are htboght up at hqi 



When we giveftlaf opiiiion infttour-ofpfliWIe 
education, we hope that all we haV6 said o'nr 
sehmtitd Md on acquaintance #111 be fuUin 
the reader's recollection. No private edif- 
catioi), we repeat it, can su'cceed without! 
perfect unanimity, consistency, and steadi- 
i^ess, amongst all th^ individuals in the 
femily. 

We have recommended to parents thef 
highest liberality as the highest prudence, int 
Awarding the care of enlightened prectptote: 
Ye great and opulent parents, condescend 
to make your children happy ! pr6vide fbt 
yourselves the cordial of domestic aflFection 
against *' that sickness pf^ long life— old 
age!^' 

In what we have said of governesses, 
masters, and the value of female accomplish^ 
ibents, we have considered not only what is 
the ftishion of to-day, but rather what is likely 
to be the fashion of ten or twenty years 
hence. Mothers will look back, and observe 
how much the system of female educatron 
has- altered within their own memory ; arid 
they will see, with •* the prophetic feye of 
taste;?' what may probably be the fashion of 

I 6 
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9 €<$s '16 4be' world^^f<M*tiimten^f{tttt)iMh 
^\ ments/' &c. Thi« M^il lead^>pferha|^^^t 
first tb some confusion ii> the nfiin€(s'Of>thci$&: 
who have been long used to the c^d terais ; 
but the new Toeabulary has its ddvanti^es : 
the young and unprejudiced wUI,m ^hapSj,- 
perceive diem, andinaternal tenderaetewiii 
estimate with more precision, but not .wi^ 
less eagerness, the chances of liappiiiess-lic- 
cordidg to the new- and old tables of^caleu^ 
Ifrtaon.-'- ■■••".■■.■ -i • . '•4. 

^ Sec^y-metaphysieians, if any of this de^ 
scription should ever deign tx> open > a book 
that has a ptHciicdl Utlej will, we : fear ^ be 
disdppomted in our chapters on- Memory-''*** 
Imagination and Judgment* tThey will jiot- 
find us the partisans of anysiystemvandth«)9 
will probably close the volume^e^ith^stttpa*-^ 
cUious contempt. ' We endeavour tio«K:>nsole 
ourselves byi th^ hope that men* bf^sense^niA. 
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oaodour . will be ; more indulgentt. ^iwl iWll 
Tiew with more complacency aq, attempt vtA 
collect from all metaphysical witer^ tho^ 
observations, which can be imniediately of 
practical use in education* Without ai^y* 
pompous pretension3, we have given a sketch- 
of r what we have been able to understand 
and ascertain of the history of the mind. On, 
some subjects the wisest of our readers will 
at least .give us credit for knowing that we, 
are ignorant . ^ 

We do not set that high value upon Me*, 
mory, which some preceptors are inclined to 
do. From all that we have observed, we., 
believe that few people are naturaUy deficient 
in this faculty ; though in many it may have, 
been so injudiciously cultivated as to induce' 
the spectators to conclude, that there waa. 
some original defect in the retentive po^^er^; 
The recollective power is less cultiv$ited ^thj^^ 
it ought to be, by the usual modes of eduo^t. 
tion.;: and this is one reason why soi;feiV' 
people rise above mediocrity. Xhey lay^uji^ 
treasures for moths to corrupt ; ihey acquire 
a quantity of knowledge, tb^ iem:a a multi* 
tilde of .words, by rote, and they cannot pro- 
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dticb ti'Snngle'fiicV or a single i<}««i, 4n thd 
moment when it is M^anted : th^y coHeet, but 
they cannot combine. We have suggested t)ie 
means of cultivating die inventive' (acuity at 
the same time that we ' store • the* 'memoi^ ; 
we have shown, that on the order in which 
ideas are presented to the mind depends the 
order in which they will recur to the me- 
mory ; and we have given examples fromthe 
histories of great men and little children- of 
the reciprocal assistance, which the memory 
and the inventive powers afford each other. 
' In speaking of Taste, it has been our wMi 
to avoid prejudice and affectation^ We 
have advised that children should earty be 
informed, that the principles of taste depend 
upon casual, arbitrary, variable asisocisetions. 
This will prevent our pupils from falling Into 
the vulgar error of being amazed and scan^ 
dalised at the tastes of other times and other 
nations. The beauties of nature ^bd the 
productions of art, which are found to be 
most generally pleasing, we should associate^ 
with pleasure in the mind : but we ought 
not to expect that <;hildren shouM adiAife 
those works of imagination which' suggest 
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mkad ofiexpreiiriilg idettn: .'Uktil chiMrm 
haire acquired the haguage^ until they have 
all the neceaisaTy. traihi^ ofddeas^ -many of the 
fittest atfokeB of « genius in oratory, poetry, 
and painting, must to them be absohitely un-* 
intelligible. • n: 

In a moral point of view we have treated 
of the iahe association^ which have early 
influence upon the imagination, and produce 
the furious passions and miserable vices. 
The.&lse associations which first inspire the 
young and innocent mind with the love of 
wealth, or power, or of what is falsely called 
pleasure, are pointed out ; and some prac« 
tical hints are offered to parents, which it is 
hoped may : tend to preserve their children 
fi'^m these moral insanities. . 

We do not think that persons who are 
much used to children will quarrel, with us 
for what we have said :of early prodigies of 
wit> People, who merely talk to children 
for the amusement of the moment, may ad- 
mire t^ir " lively nonsense,'" and will pro- 
bably tbkik 4be simplicity of mind that we 
prefer is downright stupidity. The habit of 
reasoning is seldom leanned by chijkhfen who 
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are mudi taken notice of for their «pngiidy 
repartees ; but we have obsenred^ that chil- 
dren, after tbey have learned toreasonj as 
they grow up and become acquainted with 
the manners and customs of the worid, aife 
by no means deficient in talents foff conver- 
sation, and in that species of wit which 
depends upon the perception of analogy ^be- 
tween ideas, rather than a play upon words. 
At all events we would rather that our pupils 
should be without the brilliancy of wit, than 
the solid and essential power of judgment. 

To cultivate the judgment of children, -we 
must begin by teaching them accuratelytb 
examine and compare such external ohjects 
as are immediately obvious to their senses ; 
when they begin to argue^ we must be careful 
to make them explain their terms and abide^ 
by them* In books and conversation*, tbey 
must avoid all bad reasonings nor' should 
they ever be encouraged in* the quibbling^ 
habitof arguing for victory. •'■ 

^ Prudence we consi€ieras compounded of 
judgment and resolution* When we teach 
children to reflect upon and comparef' iheif 
own feelings,' when we frequently give th-MO: 



tbeir JohMci-im tkcngs that are interesliiig; io 
them, ;Wfer educate' tbem to be prudeBt. iWv 
cannot tetch tbiffTirtHe^iintil children bavn 
bad some experienoeT' as far as their expe* 
rience goes their'prudenee may be exercised. 
Those * who reflect upon their own feelings^ 
and find out exactly what it is that makes 
them happy, are ta«^t ^wisdom by a very 
few distioct lessons* , £^en fools, it is said,' 
grow wise by • e;iparience, but it is not 
until they grow old .tander her rigid discii 
pline. r-'' , ! ^ ' ' ' ..N- , 

£conomy is usually* understood to mefan 
prudence in the ntanagement of money ; we 
have used this word in^^ more enlarged sensec 
Children, we have observed, may be ecooomio; 
of , any thing that is tnu§ted to their charge ; 
until they have someusse for moneys they 
need not be troubled or tempted with it ; if 
all the necessaries and^ conveniences of life, 
are provided for thenp^ they must spend 
whatever is given to tbem as pocketrnponey . 
in superfluities. Thisiiabituates theua eaf ly 
to extrayagpnce* We?, do not appFehen4. 
that young people 8bQul4^^ entrusted mtli\ 
money, ,till they Imve b&exi somC: (ifne jus^ 
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to manage the money business of othei^. 
They may beitaught to keep the acdOUrtttr of 
jEi femily, from which they will learn the pwce 
and value of different commodities. All tbiri 
our readers will perceive is nothing mDre 
than the application of the reasoning powere 
to diflFerent objects. 

We have thus slightly given a summary 
of the chapters in the preceding work to re- 
call the whole in a connected view to the^ 
mind ; a few simple principles run, through 
the different parts ; all the purposes of practv 
tical education tend tO one distinct object ; 
to render our pupils good and wise, thi^t 
they may enjoy the greatest possible share of 
happiness at present and in future. 

Parental care and anxiety, tlie hours devoted- 
to the instruction of a family, will not be 
thrown away. If parents have the patience 
to wait for their reward, that reward will far 
surpass their most sanguine expectations ; 
they will find in their children agreeable 
companions, sincere and affectionate friends. 
Whether they live in retirement, or in the 
busy world, they wrll feel their int^^t in 
life increase, their pleasures multiplied bv* 
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sympathy with their beloved pupils ; they 
will have a happy home. How much is 
comprised in that single expression ! The 
gratitude of their pupils will continually re- 
call the delightful reflection, that the felicity 
of a whole family is their own work ; and 
that the virtues and talents of their children 
are the necessary consequences of a good 
education. 
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NOTES, 



OOXTADtflfO 



^CONVERSATIONS AND ANECDOTES 

OF CHILDREN. 



I " r n 



oEVERAL years ago a motber,4r who had a 
large familj* to educate, and wHo had turned her 
atteDtion with much solicitude to the subject of 



• Honora Edgewortb, daughter of Edward Sneyd, Esq. of 
Lichfield. As this lady's name has been mentioned in a monody 
on the death of Major Andr^, we take this opportunity of cor* 
jrecting a mistake that occurs in a note to that performance. 

*^ Till busy rumour cb^ised each pleasing dream, 
" And quenched the radiance of the silver beam." 

Monody on Mqftr Andri, 

The note on these lines is as follows : 

*' The tidings of Honora's marriage. Upon that event Mr. 
^ Andi^ quitted his profession as ft merchant, and joined our 
^ acmy in Amerioa.M , 

Miss Ilouora Sneyd, was mari;ied to Mr. Edgeworth in July, 
^773, and the date of* Major Andre's' first commission, in the 
Welch FuMleera, i^Mareh 4th, 1^7 K ' ; .. 
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education, resolved io write aotes from day ta 
day of all the trifling thingt which mark the pro« 
gress of the mind in childhood. She was of 
opinion that the art of eduoaiion shoald be con- 
sidered as an experimented science, and that 
many authors of great abilities had mtistaken 
their road by following theory instead of prac- 
tice. The title of " Practical Eductitiim*^' was 
chosen by this lady, and prefixed to a little book 
for children which she began, but did not live to 
finish. The few notes which remain of her writ- 
ing are preserved, not only merely out of r^- 
ped for her memory, but because it is thought 
that they may be useful. Her plaiir of keeping a 
register of the remarks of childreiif hafi at inter* 
vals been pursued in her family ; a number of 
these anecdotes have been interspersed in this 
work ; a few which did not seem immediately 
to suit the didactic nature of any of our chapters 
remain, and with much hesitation and diffidence 
are offered to the public. We have selected 
such anecdotes as may in some measure illustrate 
the principles that we have endeavoured to esta- 
blish ; and we hope that from these trifling, but- 
genuine conversations of children : and. parents, 
the reader will distinctly perceive the di&reace 
between pra9tiical and theoreUc educa^^n. .^A^ 
some farther apology for offering them tQi<.)Uie> 
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public, we reour to a passage ia Dr. Reid's* 
Essays, which encourages an attempt to study 
minutely the minds of children. 

^* If we could obtain a distinct and full history 
^< of all that hath passed in the mind of a child 
'< from the beginning of life and sensation till it 
" grows up to the use of reason, how its infant 
*^ faculties begin to work, and how they brought 
'* forth and ripteed all the various notions, 
'* opinions, and sentiments, which we find in 
" ourselves when we come to be capable of re* 
'^ flection, this would be a treasure of natural 
*^ history which would probably give more light 
'' into the human faculties, than all the systems 
*^ ot philosophers about them from the begin* 
" niog of tiie world." 

The reader, we hope, will not imagine that 
we think we can present him with this treasure 
of natural history ; we have only a few scattered 
notices, as Bacon would call them, to offer : per- 
haps, even this slight attempt may awaken the 
attention of persons equal to the undertaking ; if 
able preceptors and parents would pursue a 
similar plan, we might, in time, hope to obtain 
a full history of the infant mind. •• 



*' This has been timnerly quoted in the prefi^e to Piirent's 
AssistattL •< .'' ^ . 



• ^^. it. 
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JNVERSATIONS AND ANECDOTES 
OF CHILDREN. 



I " r n 



BVERAL years ago a motber,4f who had a 
ge family to educate, and wHo had turoed her 
«ntion with much solicitude to the subject of 



Honora Edgewortb, daughter of Edward Sneyd, Esq. of 
hfield. As this lady's name has been mentioned in a monody 
the death of Mi^or Andrd, we take this opportnnity of cor* 
ting a mistake that occurs in a note to that performance. 

*^ Till busy rumour chased each pleasing dream, 
" And quenched the radiance of the silver beam." 

Monody on Mt^or Andr^. 

The note on these lines is as follows : 

* The tidings of Honora *s marriage. Upon that event Mr. 
indre quftte^ hts profeflsion as a merchant, and joined our 

croy in America.H 

4iss IluiioraSneyd.was married to Mr. Edgeworth in July, 
^?t, sjul the date of'Miyor Andre's first commission, in the 
Ach Fusileers, i^.Mareh 4th, 1^71* ' ; 
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^ ttmAy occur to paf6at% tha^. wc^tistg. notes of 
tbe rem9.rks of obildren would lessee their free- 
dom and simplicity ia couTersatioi^ ; this would 
certainly be the case if care were not taken to 
t>r6veut the pupils from thinking of the note* 
iook.^ The following iiotes were never seen by 
%h^ children who are mentioned in them, and 
though it was in general known to the family 
that such notes were tal^en^ the particular re- 
marks that were written down were never known 
to the pupils; nor was aay curiosity excited 
Upou this i|ubject« I'he attei^pt would have 
beeti immediately abandoned, if we had perceiv** 
ed that it produced any bad consequences. Th^ 
simple language of childhood has been preserved 
without alteration, in the following notes ; and 
lUB We could not devise any better arrangement, 
we have followed the order of time^ and we havje 
constantly inserted the ages of the children for 
the satisfaction of preceptors and parents, to 
whom alone these infantine anecdotes can be in- 
teresting. We say nothing farther as to their ac- 
imracy; if the reader does not see in the anec- 
dotes themselves, internal marks of veracity, all 
we could say would be of no avail. 



* The anecdotes inetftionied in the pMoeding pa^^es were r^ad 
to ^he children with tlie rest of the work* 
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X (a girl of five years old) asked why a 

piece of paper fell quickly to the grouad wbea 
rompled up, why so slowly when opened. 

Y— -— (a girl of three years and a half old) 
seeing her sister taken care of and nursed when 
she had chilblains, said, that she wished to have 
chilblains. 

Z*^— • (a girl between two and three), when 
her mother was putting on her bonnet, and when 
she was going out to walk, looked at the cat, and 
said with a plaintive voice, ^' Poor Pussey ! You 
^ have no bonnet, Pussey." 

X-v— -« (five years old) asked why she was as 
tall as the trees when she was far from them. 

Z (four years old) went to church, and 

when die was there, said, ^' Do those men do 
** every thing better than we ; because they talk so 
'' loud, and I think they read." 

It was a country church, and people sang; 
but the child said she thought they did not sing, 
'* but roared, because they were shut up in that 
** place, and didn*t like it." 

L" (a boy between three and four years 
old) was standing before a grate with coals in it, 
which were not lighted ; his mother said to him, 
" What is the use of coals ?" 

L . " To put in your grate." 

Mother. " Why are they put there?" 

VOL. III. K. 
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h . " To make fire." 

Mother. " How do they make fire ?" 

L . " Fire i»^ brought to them." 

Motfeir. " How iff fire brought to. them i" 

Ir • ** Fire is brought to them^ upon a can' 

•* die pat to them.'* 

L ^— — y a little while afterwards, asked leave ia 
light a candle^ and when a bit of paper was gii^en 
to him for that purpose, said, *^ But mother, may 
" 1 take some light out of your fire to put to it?" 
This boy had more exact ideas of property 
than Prometheus had. 

Z , when she was between five and sixy 

said, ^< Wator keeps thinge alive, and eating keep$ 
** alive children." 

Z (same age), meddling with a fly, said 

" she did not hurt it." " Were you ever a fly ?'' 
said her mother. ** Not that I know of^'^ an- 
swered the child. 

Z 's father s«at her into a room where 

thererwere some knives and forks. If you med- 
♦* die with them," said he, ** you may cut your*- 
self." 

Z . " I won't cut rayself/' 

Father. " Can you be sure of that ?" 

Z ** No, but I can take care." 

Father. " But if you should cut yourself, 
" would it do you any good ?" 
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♦2—*-, <« No— Yes." 

Father. " What good ?" 

Z ^. " Not to do so another time.** 

'— ^ — (same age). Z-— 's mother said 4o Jier; 

'^ Will you give me some of joarlatcbeek^?*' 

Z . *^ No, I cannot^ it would hurt me;^ • 

Mother. ^ But if it would not hart jrou, w^ald 
"you give me some?*' ^ ' 

Z . ** No, it would majte two holes in my 

'< cheeks that would be disagreeable.'^ 

A sentimental mother would perhaps have been 
displeased with the simple answers of thk little 
gitL (V. Sympathy and Sexislbilitf.) > ^ 

The following memorandums of Mrs. H ' 

Ft- — — 's (dated 1799) have been of great use to u^ 
in our chapter on Toys. 

^* The playthings of children should be calcu* 
<< lated to fix their attention, that they may not 
<< get a habit of doing any thing in .a listless 
« matner." • 

" There are periods as long as two or tiiree 
'< months at a time in the lives of young children 
" when their bodies appear remarkably active 
^^ and vigorous, and the minds dull and inanimate; 
'' they are at these times incapable of oompre^ 
'* hending any new ideas, and forgetful of those 
" they have already received. When this dis^ 
'' position to exert the bodily faculties subsidee^, 

K 2 
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^^ children show much restlessness and distaste 
** for their usual plays. The intervals between 
** meals appear long to them, they ask a mul* 
^^ titude of questions, and are continually lool- 
^^ing forward to some future good; if at this 
'* time any mental employment be presented to 
<^ them, they receive it with the utmost avidity, 
*^ and pursue it with assiduity ; their minds ap- 
^' pear to have acquired additional powers from 
^ having remained inactive for a considerable 
«*time." H. E. 

(January, 1781 .) Z , (seven years old.) 

*^ What are bones made of? My father says it 
^' has not been found out. If I should find it out, 
^' I shall be wiser in that respect than mj 
" father." 

CApril 8th.) Z . '' What becomes of the 

^* blood when people die?" 

Father. " It stays in the body." 
2b " I thought it went out of the body ; 

*' because you told me that what we eat was 
^' turned into blood, and that blood nourished 
" the body and kept it alive." 

Father. " Yes, my dear ; but blood must be 
*^ in motion to keep the body alive ; the heart 
" moves the blood through the arteries and veins, 
^* and the blood comes back again to the heart: 
" We don't know how this motion is perforaned. 
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^ Wbat we eat is not tamed at once into blood ; 
'< it is dissolved by something in the stoniacby 
" and is tamed into something white like milk, 
" which is called chyle ; the chyle passes through 
f' little pipes in the body called iacteals, and into 
^ the veins and arteries, and becomes blood : 
^* but I don't know how. I will show you the 
** inside of the body of a dead pig : a pig's 
^ inside is something like that of a man." 

Z — —9 (same age.) When her father had 
given her an account of a large stone that was 
thrown to a considerable distance from Mount 
Vesuvius at the time of an eruption, she asked, 
how the air could keep a large stone from fall- 
ing, when it would not support her weight. 

Z (same age), when she was reading the 

Ronuin history, was asked, what ^he thought of 
the conduct of the wife of Asdrubal. Z— — — 
said she did not like her. She was asked why. 

The first reason Z gave for not liking the 

lady was, *^ that she spoke loud;" the next, 
^* that she was unkind to her husband, and 
^ killed her children." 

<:. We regret (though perhaps our readers may 
-rejoice) that several years elapsed in which these 
little notes of the remarks of children were dis* 
continued. In 1792, the following notes. wer« 
l^gon by one of the same iamiiy. 
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' ^arob, 92.) Mr.-'**-i*«* itaw an Irish giaat at 
BHstol, and wlien be came borne Mr. ^*-— gave 
his children a description of the giant His 
be^^, be said, was abont eight feet S«-r — (a 
boy of five: years' old) asked whether this giant 
bM lived mncb longer tiian iitfaer men. 

Father. ^^No: why do you think be bad 
*^ lived longer tbaii otiite men ?*' 

S—- . " Because he was so much taller." 

Father. -Well?" 
•' B " And he had so mncb more time to 

.♦♦grow." . - 

Fa&er.  People, after a certain ag^, do not 
^ grow any inore. Your sister M^— ^-^ and I, 
 and your mother, have not grown any taller 
♦♦since you can remember, have we.?" - 

S — — . ♦* No ; but I have, and B— -, and 






Faflier.  Yes ; you are cMIdr^ Whilst 
^ people are :gro wing they are oailed cbildien; 
♦Jailer they have done growing, they are caSed 
^^ men and women." 

(April, 92.) At tea«-time to day, somebody 
said tbai hot diocolate scalds worse than hot tei^ 
ior^hot water. Mr. — — » asked his children if they 
tkiuld give any reason for this. They were 
cUent 

Mr. -^ — ♦^ If water be made as hot aa it cum 



'^ kt inade^ and if -diooolate be made wJiotw it 
^ ean be made, the chocolate will teald you the 
^ nost* Can jon tell me why ?'' 

C— — , (a ^rl between eight and nine years 
*' old.) Because there if oil, I belieye, in the cho* 
^ colate ; and because it is thicker, and the parts 
^ closer together, than in tea or water/' 

Father. *^ What you jsay is true; but you 
** have not explained the reason yet. Well, 

H ." 

H , (a boy between nine and ten,) ** Be- 

'* cause there is water in the bubbles." 

Father. ^ Water in the bubbles^ I don't tin- 
** derstand. Water in what bubbles ?" 

H^-^. *^ I thought I had always seen, when 
** water boils, that there are a great many little 
** bubbles upon the top." 

Father. ** Well; but what has that to do with 
** the question I asked you V* 

H_— . " Because the cold air that was in 
^* the bubbles would cool the water next tbem, 
** and then — " (he was quite confused, and 
stopped.) 

B-i—*- (a girl of ten or eleven years old) spoke 
'«ezt. ^ I thought that chocolate was much 
^thicker than' water, and there were more partF, 
** and those parts were closer together, and each 
<^ i^nli h6ld b(|t a certaiTi ^nanti^ of faeat^^ and 
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^<3radt words, one of whieh s|g;iiilies iMBt^nd 
'^Uie otber meaflare« Meter, means measore. 
^ Thermome^ a measurer of heat ; barome^r 
^ a measurer of the weight of the air, hydro- 
•• meter a mea«urer of moisture. Now, if you 
** remember, on the thermometer you hare seen 
^ ih^se words at a eertain mark, the heat of 
<* boiling water. The quicksilver, in a thermo- 
^ meter, rises to that mark when it is exposed to 
'' that degree of heat which will make the water 
^ tnhi into vapour. Now the degree of heat 
** which is necessary to make oil evaporate is 
*' not marked on the thermometer ; built requires 
*^ several degrees more heat to evaporate oil than 
** is tkecessary to evaporate water. — So now you 
^ know that chocolate, containing more oil than 
** is contained in tea, it can be made hotter before 
" it turns into vapour." 

Children may be led to acquire a taste for 
chemistry by slight hints in conversation. 

(July 22d, 1 794.) Father. « S , can you 

" teU me what is meant by a body's felling?*** 

S , (seven years old.) " A body's falling 

" means a body's dying, I believe." 

Father. " By body^ I don't mean a person, 
" but any thing. What is meant by any thing V 
" falling ?" 

S— — . ^* Coming down from a high place?" 



\ 



Father. ^ What do you meaa by a lugh 

*' placer 

S*-~. ^ A. place higher than places usaally 
^' ate ; higher than the ground." 

Father. ** What do you mean by the ground ?'* 

S . « The earth." . 

Father* *^ Wat shape do you think the eartii 
" i&?" 

S " Round." 

Father. ** Why dp yon thii^k it is round ?" 

&.. ■'. ^^ Because IJiave beard a great many 
^ people say so." 

Father^ '^The shadow*- it is so difficult, to 
" es^plain to youy my dear, .why. we ^hink that 
^^ tbe.earth is round, that I will not attempt it 

"*e^-" ... 

It is better, as we have often observed, to avoid 

all imperfect explanations, which give children 

conf|ised ideas. 

(August 18th, 1794.) Master -. came to 

see us, and taught S — — to fish for minnows. 
It was explained to S  that fishing with worms 
for- baits tortures the worms. No other argu«- 
ment was used, no sentimental exclamations 

made upon the occasion ; and S fished no 

more, nor did he ever mention the subject again. 

Children sometimes appear cruel, when in 
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fiot tb^J do not know that tbey give pain to 
animals. 

. (July 27th, 1794.) S saw a beautiful rain- 
bow, and be said, *^I wish I could walk over 
'' that fine arch." 

This is one of the pleasures of Ariel, and* of 
the Sylphs in the Rape of the Lock. S->-~- was 
not praised for a poetic wish, lest he should have 
learnt afiTectation. 

(September Sd, 1794.) Mr. attempted 

to explain to B , H , S , and C- , 

the nature of- insurance, and the day afterwards 
be aAed them to explain it to him. They ndne 
of them understood it except B— •, who could 
not, however, explain it, though she did under- 
Istand it. The terms were all new to them^ and 
they have no ships to ensure. ^ 

(September 19th.) At Sinner to-day, S 

(seven^years old) said to his sister C — - — , ** What 
'* is the name of that inan that my father was 
** talking to^ that sounded like Idem, Isdal, or 
" Izard, I believe." « Izard !" said somebody at 
table, '^ that name sounds like Lizard : yes, there 
^^ is a family of the Lizards in the Guardian^'' 

S . « A real family ?" 

Mr. . "No, my dear; a name giv^n t6 

" supposed characters." 
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M*— — '• ^ WasnH it one of the yoang ' Lisards 
" who would prove to his mother when she bad 
^^ jttst scalded her fingers with boiling water out 
^ of the tea-kettle, that there's no more beat in 
^^ fire that heats jou, than pain in the stick that 
« beats you V 

Mr. ' > '^ Yes ; I think that character has 
*'done harm; it has thrown a ridicule upon 
^* metaphysical disquisitions." 

Mrs. . *^ Are not those lines about the 

^^ pain in the stick in the * Letter* to my Sisters 
^' at Crux Easton/ in Dodsley 's poems ? 

Mr. . " Yes ; but they come originally 

" from Hudibras, you know." 

In slight conversationSy such as these, which 
are not contrived for the purpose, the curiosity 
of children is awakened to literature ; they see 
the use which people make of what they read, 
and they learn to talk freely about what they 
meet with in books. What a variety of thoughts 

came in a few instants from S 's question 

about Idem ! 

(November 8th, 1796.) Mr. —read the first 
chapter of Hugh Trevor to us ; which contains 
the history of a passionate farmer, who was in a 
rage with a goose because it would not eat simie 
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* Softme Jennings's. 
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fyot ttiey do not know that tbey give pain to 
animals. 

. (Jnly 27th, 1794.) S saw a beautifnl rain- 
bow, and be said, "I wish I^conld wrfk over 
" that fine ardi." 

This is one of the pleasures of Ariel, and- of 
the Sylphs in the Rape of the Lock. S-*— was 
not praised for a poetic wish, lest he should have 
learnt affectation. 

(September Sd, 1794.) Mr. attempted 

to explain to B , H , S , and C- , 

the nature of- insurance, and the day afterwards 
he aAed them to explain it to him. They ntae 
of them understood it except B— •, who conld 
not, however, explain it, though she did under- 
Istand it. The terms were all new to them^ and 
they have no ships to ensure. ^ 

(September 19th.) At Sinner to-day, S 

(seven.years old) said to his sister C , ** What 

<* is the name of that inan that my father was 
^* talking tOy that sounded like Idem, Isdal, or 
" Izard, I believe." « Izard !" said somebody at 
table, '^ that name sounds like Lizard : yes, there 
" is a family of the Lizards in the Guardian^'* 

S . « A real family ?'' 

Mr. . "No, my dear; a name givtti W 

" supposed characters.'' 



toite half eroWB ; «t thif cirtsamstaace he hxstim 
titled. He said he! did not know bow Ho^ 
1>r«vor ^ eomeio Aoi^ i^,'^ though he had found 
it. He ^<nidered that Hugh Treiror did not ask 
about it. . 

Mr. *" ' eixplained to him, that when a per- 
son finds any thing upon the highway, he should 
pdlitinto the band of the publio crjrer^ who 
Aovtld cry it. Mr. —~ was not quite certain 
whether the prop^tjr found on the high road^ 
after it has been imec2 and no owner appears^ 
belongs to the king, or to the person who finds 
it. Blackstone's Commentaries were consulted ; 
the passage concerning Tresuretrave was read 
to S^u» — ; it is written in such distinct language 
that he understood it completely. 

young people may acquire much knowledge 
by consulting books, at the moment that any 
interest is excited by conversation upon parti- 
cular subjects. 

Explanations about the ^atu were detailed to 
S— — , because be was intended for a lawyer. 
In conversation we may direct the attention of 
children to what are to be their professional stu- 
dies, and we may associate entertainment and 
pleasure with the idea of their future profession^ 

The story of the passionate farmer in Hugh 
Trevor was thought to be a good lesson for chil- 
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ettts which be offered it He tore off the widgff 
df the animal, and twisted off its neck ; he bit off 
the ear of a pig because it sqnealed when he waif 
ringing it ; he ran at his apprentice Hugh Trevor 
with a pitchfork, because he suspected that he 
had drunk some milk ; the pitchfork stuck in a 
door. Hugh Trevor then told the passionate 
farmer, that the dog Jowler had drunk the milk, 
but that he would not tell this before, because he 
knew his master would have hanged the dog.. 

8 admired Hugh Trevor for this ex^ 

tremely. 

The farmer in his lucid intervals is extremely 
penitent, but his fit of rage seizes him again oae 
morning when he sees some milk boiling over. 
He flies at Hugh Trevor, and stabs him with a 
clasp knife, with which he had been cutting 
br^ad and cheese ; the knife is stopped by half 
a crown which Hugh Trevor had sewed in his 
waistcoat ; this half crown he had found on the 
highway a few days before. 

It was doubted by Miss M. S— ^r- wbeUieT 
this last was a proper circumstance to be told to 
children, because it might lead them to be dis* 
honest. 

The Evening after Mr. — . had read thestcHry, 
he asked S-- — to repeat it to him. S re- 

membered it, and told it distinctly till he came 



^^ (o see if it bad gained any weight ; and then 
'* weigh the oil to find out whether it had lost any 
^ weight since it was put into the vessel." H— — 's 
scheme was approved. 

A bkck Wedgewood's ware salt-cellar was 
inreighed in accurate scales ; it weighed 1,196 
sprains; 110 grains of oil were poured into it; 
total weight of the salt-cellar and oil 1,806 grs. 
Six months afterwards, the salt-cellar was pro- 
duced to the children, who were astonished to 
see that the oil had disappeared. The lady, who 
had first asserted that Wedgewood's ware would 
not hold oil, was inclined to believe that the oil 
had oozed through the pores of the salt-cellar ; 
but the little spectators thought it was more pro- 
bable that the oil might have been accidentally 
spilled; the salt-cellar weighed as before 1,196 
grains. 

The experiment was repeated, and this time it 
was resolved to lock up the sdlt-cellar, that it 
mi^ht not again be thrown down. 

(April 14th, 1796.) Into the same salt-cellar 
100 grains weight of oil was poured (total weight 
1,296 grains). The salt-cellar was put on a 
saucer and covered with a glass tumbler. (June 
Srd, 1796.) Mr. - — weighed the salt-cellar, 
and found that with the oil it weighed precisely 
the same as before 1,296 grains ; without the oil 
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1 J 96 grains; its original ^eigbt, therefore il 
clear that the Wedgewood's ware had nei 
imbibed the oil, or let it pasB througl 
pores. 

This little experiment has not been thus 
nutely told for philosophers, but for child] 
however trivial the subject, it is useful to U 
childr^L early to try experiments. Eveu 
weighing^ and calculating in this experin 
amused them, and gave some ideas of the ex 
ness necessary to prove any fact. 

(Dec. 1st, 1796.) S (eight years old,; 

reading Gay's iable of ** the painter who pies 
** every body and nobody," was delighted to I 
that the painter put his pallette upon his tho 
because 8—- had seen a little pallette of 
sister A^— -— 's which she used to put on 
thumb. S— had been much amused by 1 
and he was very fond of his sister, who had t 
absent for some time. Association makes si 
circumstances agreeable to children ; if wc 
not know these associations we are surprise< 
their expressions of delight. It is useful to t 
them. (Vide Chapter on Imagination.) 

S*— -^ seemed puzzled when be read that 
painter << dipped his pencil, talked of Gree 

^^ Why did he talk of Greece?" said S , v 

a look of astonishment. Upon inijuiry^ it 
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fotrnd that S— -« mistook the word Greece for 

Grease! 

«; It was explained to him, that Grecian statues 

and Grecian figures are generally thought to be 

particularly graceful and well executed ; that, 

therefore, painters attend to them. 

(December 1st, 1795.) After dinner to-day, 
S— — was looking at a little black tooth-pick 
case of his father's ; his father asked him if he 
Imew what it was made of. 

The children guessed different things ; woodj) 
horn, bone, paper, pasteboard, glue. 

Mr. — -. " Instead of examining the tboth- 
^ pick case, S——,. you hold it in your hand, 
'^ and turn your eyes away from it that you may 
'' think the better. Now, when I want to find 
^: put any thing about a particular object, I keep 
" my ey^ fixed upon it. Observe the texture of 
^ that tQoth*pick case, if you want to know the 
*^ materials of which it is made ; look at the 
** edges, feel it.". 
-S . /* May I smell it." 

Mr, — ^— . ** Oh, yes. You may use all your 
" senses." 

g — f^^ (feeling the tooth-pick case, smelling 
it, and looking closely at it,) <^ It is black and 
^* smooth, and strong, and light. What is, let 
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'^ me 9Pev ImA atrong^ and li^it^ aod it wilLbad 
'* — parchmeat r" 

Mr -. '^ Th^ i» a good goeas ; bait 3paa 

"^ acre not qaite dfi^t yet. Wliat is psieftsiaii? 
'^ I ^link by your look that yoa doa^t know.'' 

S , '^ la it not p«p« pasted together ?" 

Mn. .. "^ No ; I tiioii^t jwL flaisiDQk 

^ pafltpfaoarrf fibr pansiuncoyL'^ 

S ^ Is pairrhf»pnt skia?^ 

Mr. . " Of what?' 



Mr. , «« Wkal aBiflud?" 

&— . ** I don't know." 

Mr. . ^ Parckntent is the Ain of sheep." 

^ Baty S , don't ke^ the tooth-pick case 

** in your hand, posh it roimd the table to your 
** Deighboars that erery bo^ may look again 
^ before they gness. I think for certain reason^ 

** of my ofim, that H will guess right." 

H . " Oh, I know what it is now ?'* 

H— — - had lately made a pump, the piston of 
which was made of leather ; the leather had biaen 
wetted, and then forced through a mould of the 
proper size. H. recollected this, as Mr. -- — 
thought be would, and guessed that the case 
might have been made of leather, and by a simili^ 
process. 
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S-*—— . ** Is it made of the skin of som^ 
animal?" 

Mr. — ■". " Yes ; but what do you mean by 
" the skin of some animal ? What do you call 
"it?" 

S-— (laughing). " Oh, leather! leather!" 

H . " Yes, it's made the same way that 

" the piston of my pump is made, I suppose." 

M— — . " Could not shoes be made in the 
" same manner in a mould ?" 

Mr. " Yes ; but there Would be one 

" disadvantage ; the shoes would lose their shape 
" as soon as they were wet ; and the sole and 
" upper leather must be nearly of the same thick- 
« ness." 

S-— — . " Is the tooth-pick case made out of 
" any particular kind of leather? I wish I could 
" make one." 

M . " You have a bit of green leather, 

" will you give it to me? FU punch it out like 

« H 's piston ; but I don't exactly know how 

" the tooth-pick case was made into the right 
« shape?" 

Mr. . *' It was made in the same manner 

** in whicii pencil-cases and thimbles are made. 
" If you take a thin piece of silver, or of any 
" ductile material, and lay it over a concave 
" mould, you can readily imagine lti«ct ^o\x.^^\5l 
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«^ nmke the thin, dactile material take the diape 
*' of aDj mould into which you put it ; and yoil 
** may go on forcing it into moulds of diJBe»«nt 
<* depths, till at last the plate of silrer wiU have 
^^ been shaped into a cylindrical form ; a thifn^Ue^ 
*< a pencil-ca^,'a tooth-pick case, or any similar 
"figure." 

We have observed, (V. Mechanics) that chil^ 
dren should have some general idea of mechanics 
before they go into the large manufactories ; this 
can be given to them from time to time in- con-' 
versation, when little circumstances occur which 
naturally lead to the subject. 

(November 30th, 1795.) S said he liked 

the beginning of Gay's fable of " The Man and 
" the Flea*' very much, but he could not tell 
what was meant by the crab's crawling beside 
the coral grove^ and hearing the ocean roU 
above, " The ocean cannot roll above ; can it, 
** mother ?" 

Mother. " Yes ; when the animal is crawling 
" below, he hears the water rolling above him.^'' 

M . " Coral groves mean the branches oi 

" eoral which look Uke trees ; you saw some at 
" Bristol in Mr. B 's collection." 

The difficulty S ^ found in understanding 

'' coral groves" confirms what has been observed, 
that cbildr^ should never read poetry trithout 






lis beiog thoroughly explftined. (V • Chapter on 
Books.) 

(January 10th, 1795.) S (eight years old) 

laid that he had been thinking about the wind } 
aftd he believed that it was the earth's turning; 
round that made the wind^ 

M . " Then how comes it that the wind 

" does not blow all the same way? 

S . '' Aye^ that's the thing 1 cian't make 

^' out ; besides, perhaps the air would stick to the 
" earth as it turns round, as threads stick to my 
*' spinning top, and go round with it." 

(January 4th. 1796.) As we were talking of 

the king of Poland's little dwarf, S recol-* 

lected by contrast the Irish giant whom he had 
seen at Bristol. ^' I liked the Irish giant very 

" much, because," said S , " though he wag 

** 80 large, he was not surly ; and when my 
'^ father asked him to take out his shoe-buckle 
" to try whether it would cover my foot, he 
*^ did not seem in a hurry to do it. I suppose 
** he did not wish to show how little I was." 

Children are nice observers of that kind of' 
politeness which arises from good nature ; they 
may hence learn what really pleases in manners 
without being taught grimace. 

Dwarfs and giants led us to Gulliver's Travels. 
8-*.— had never read them, but one of the com-* 
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panj now gave him some general account o 
liput and Brobdignag. He thought the ao 
of the little people more entertaining thai 
of the large ones; the carriage of Gullivei 
by a team of Lilliputian horses diverted 
but, when he was told that the queen of Brc 
nag's dwarf stuck Gulliver one day at c 

into a marrow-bone, S : looked grave 

seemed rather shocked than amused ; be 
*^ It must have almost suffocated poor Gu 
" and must have spoiled his clothes." 
wondered of what cloth they could mak 
new clothes, because the cloth in Brobd 
must have been too thick, and as thick a$ a I 
He also wished to know what sort of glasi 
used to glaze the windows in Gulliver's, w< 
house, '* because," said he, " their commoc 
^^ must have been so thick that it would no: 
" been transparent to Gulliver." He tt 
that Gulliver must have been extremely 
of setting his small wooden house on fire^ 

M . " Why more afraid than we are 

" house was as large for Gulliver as our he 
"for us." 

S . " Yes ; but what makes thei fir^ 

" have been so much larger ! One cind^ 
" spark of theirs would have filled his little 
" And how did he do to read their books ? 



its being thoroughly explained. (V . Chapter on 
Books.) 

(January 10th, 1795.) S (eight years old) 

Ifi^d that he had heeaoi thinking about the wind 9 
a^ he believed that it was the earth's turning; 
round that made the wwd« 

M . " Then how comes it that the wind 

<< does not blow all the same way? 

S— — . '^ Aye^ that's the thing 1 can't make 
'^ out ; besides, perhaps the air would stick to thd 
** earth as it turns round, as threads stick to my 
** spinning top, and go round with it." 

(January 4th. 1795.) As we were talkiug of 

the king of Poland's little dwarf, S recol-* 

lected by contrast the Irish giant whom he had 
si^en at Bristol. ^^ I liked the' Irish giant very 

" much, because," said S , " though he wag 

** so large, he was not surly ; and when my 
<^ father asked him to take out his shoe-buckle 
" to try whether it would cover my foot, he 
'^ did not seem in a hurry to do it. I suppose 
^* he did not wish to show how little I was." 

Children are nice observers of that kind of 
politeness which arises from good nature ; they 
may hence learn what really pleases in manners 
without beiug taught grimace. 

Dwarfs and giants led us to Gulliver's Travels. 
B-i....^ had never read them, but one of the com^ 
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H— * (th if till a yews <Jd), <* TlieMooB wiiftm 
'* it eones nemr ihe emtik draws up the mahjs:. 
^ Ihe oyMle; attraete it, aad as tbe mMUUis rists^ 
"* the water runs down ftooi ttiat agakt inia Mie'- 
^^ elMuuiris of riTers.'' 

S . ^ Bat— Ham I— the meoft atts»ct» tte 

** sea ; b«t wbj does not the son attvast it Vf 
^^ the middle as well as the noen? How- eaayou ' 
^ be sore that it is the moon that does it?^ 

Mr. . ** We «re not snre that the mMMH.is 

"' the caase of tides." 

We shook! never force any system upon- tte 
belief of children : but wait till tbey can oadiHr* ' 
stand all the ailments on each sideof tte qoes- 
tion. 

(January J8tb, 1796.) S-^ — (nine years^old.) 
** Father, I have thought of a reason for* tt^ 
'" wind^ blowmg. When there has been a hot 
'^ sunshiny day, and when tte ground has beenf 
*' wet, the 9un attracts a great deal of vapor •/ 
*^ then that vapor must have rocMn, so it satu^t ' 
^* push away some air to make room for itself;' 
'''besides, vapor swells with heat, so it inast 
'^ have a great great deal of room as itgrews 
*' hotter and hotter; and the moving' theanr- to 
" make way for it must make wind.'* 

It ts probable, that if children are not early 
taught by rote words which they cajinot tmder- 






9tiady they will 4Mti>i^ for' IhemadKrcs ; and, hcm»« 
eter strange their incipient theories nmjr qqpaar^ 
tbett ifl hope for tkie isif)roY6jiieiii; of ohii^hren as 
kag MA fteir adsldt are' aetiire. 
(Febnmry 13th, 1796,). S~r-. « How d^ 
fAjwciaiis trjriMV medicines ? If they are aot 
mre timj wiU Mtcoeed, tiiejr nuij be hoag «d for: 
wrderj mayn't they ? It i^ e«uel to try th^m. 
**(Aem metmt nediciaea) eu aniniftb ; beaideair 
'^ all animafe a«e not th^ same as 'meik A pif 's 
^^ imdde ia the mnsft like that of a oMtii. . J re-> 
^^ semiier my father showed as ttie>kuiideef a; 
'^pigonee^^ » 

Sottie tiise afterwardi^ S — *« inquired what 
was meant by the earculation of the bloods 
'* Hd^ ftre :we sure that it doest move-? You 
^* taU me thatdt daetti't moTe after we die,, theo: 
" Dobody can have seen it really moving ia the^. 
*' mna; tbatt beating that I fefeLia my pulse does 
'*. aot feel like amy thing running backwards and 
" fopwfflnis ; it beats up and down." 

'fbe lady to whom S addressed these 

qoeitioiit: and observations unfortunately could 
not give him any information upon this suijjeot,. 
bol she had at least the prudencf or bonesty to 
tell tiie boy that <^ she did not know aay thing 
'^ain^ttt tbeciftttQr/' i 

sbwU haver bete sIM^^ tha^, aiB%«iai4^^ 

hi 
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of the jUood in fishes, which he might .ha>e'seeo 

by a microscope. 

ChitdfenV miltdsttini t^^ suc^ inquiries; snretj, 
if they were intended for jdiysicians, these arc 
the moments to give them a taste for their future 
profession, hy associating pleasure with insteiic* 
tion, and connecting with, the eagerness of curio* 
sity the hope of making discoveries y a hope 
which all vivaoious Jpung people strongly feel 

(February .16th.) S-^— - objected to that 
fable of PhflBdrusL in which it is said, that a boy 
thre^ a stone ||,t,^sop, and that JEsop told the 
boy to; throw a stone at another passenger, point 
ing to a rich man. ' The boy did as.Jvlsop 'de- 
sired, and the rich man had the boyihangeiL^ 

S— * s^ijd, that he thought that ^sop should 
have been hanged, because ^sop was the cause 
of the boy's fault . 

• ' I • » ^ ^ ' . 

How little suited, political fables are to'chil- 
dren. . This fable, which was meant to'shovy, we 
suppose, that the nch couid not, like the poor, 
be insulted with impunity, was quite' uhihteSli- 
gible to^a t>oy (nine yearif old) of simple nnaet" 
standing. 

(July 19th. IJp.l . AmoDgrt ^» rt^a^ ^- 
" rorsy** Sir Thomas Browne might Have men- 
tioned the common notion, thlbt'lf you lake a 
ben, and hold her head dcfwil to ihi frou&d, sad 
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draw a circle. of chalk roand. her, she will be 
eochanted by this magical operation so that shfe 
cannot stir. We determined to try the.experi- 
neat, for which Dr., Johnson would have laughed 
at OS, as he laughed at Browne* for trying " the 
hopeless ejpperiment" about the magnetic dials. 

A faen% head was laid down upon a stone flag, 
and a chalk line was drawn before her; she did 
not move. The same'hen was put into a ciircle 
of chalk that had been previously drawn for her 
'reception ; her head was held down according to 
the letter of the charm, and she did not move; 
line or circle apparently operated alike. It was 

luggested (by A ) that perhaps the hen was 

frightened by her head'^s being held down to ^he 
ground, and that the chalk line and circle had 
nothing to do with the business. The hen was 
carried out of sight of the magic line and ci/cle, 
her head was held down to the ground as before ; 
but when the person who had held her, gently 
withdrew his hismd, she did not move. She did 
not for some instants recover from her terror; or, 
perhaps, the feeling of pressure seemed to her to 
remain mpon her head after the hand was with 
drawn. 

Children who lire accustomed todoubty atd to 

'i^  •■ TV. Johnsoa's life of Browiie. 
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iioly iOlH ITM^) 8-~- (btflwMB BiM and 
iai% '^'kcn he keui a ladj pnqiQM ilo aMdie 
iJMiB'of • snuB gkMi tmBbkir to kali pammlKini, 
nMeM Aiee ezprannTC ef grwd iiimiii 4 li»^w«s 
fciBgged to ghre a itiion fi>r kii dialiki^i ^ S«*— * 
slid ft^ftppcimd toliiai dir(j«Dd dMgvenld^ ta 
'fwrt pTHM i Imn into a tmabler osteTrwkMi w«are 
Wed ladrink wkis or water* 

Wii Ivre obBorred (V. Chapter «ii Taste asd 
Inagjiiiiioa), thit diildi«n maj^tity be led to 
leAect opon the cause of their tasles^ 

(My iHth, 1796w) S obs^rvad, that 

^laohtfmul sack is like Aboalcasemiaieiip (in 
^< the Penman tale8> It is emptied, pad ftUs 
^agaia of itself; though it is empttied erer so 
^ dftea, it eoatiaQes fitU." 

The power of reasoQiag Jiad been moM eaiti- 
vMed in 8~^ than the taste of wil'or attasioo, 
yet it seems his mind was not defeoiiw ik that 
qaickaess of seising resenrit^tanecAi mhUSk^HHay 
'Ifead io wit He was not priosad for the laeiirytnal 
iack, and Abduteasem^s aap« (V; Cbafilttf on 
Wit and Judgment.) ' »•■• 

(Angttst 8d, IV96.) C^ (defen^jpniftf <Ad), 

after she had heard a description of- a* fire^n* 
gine, said, << J want to read the description of 



<Mlielre-eiigiae over ag«ia, for wAiUL <af . lather 
^ was describing one particular pari, I ffBcd- 
^* lected soniethiisig thitt I fai^ keard tefons, end 
^ ikat took my attentioB qaite away fpom what 
** he was saying. Verj often when I am listen- 
^ ing, soittefhinf tiiat iiEi 0aid {mis tte ki mind of 
^^ something ; and then I go on thhiking of ihat^ 
** and I cannot hear what is said any longer." 

Preoq>tors should listen to the observations 
that their pupils make upon their own minds ; 
tills renark ^iX C m >... . suggested io us some ideas 
that have beea detailed in die ^ Chapter on 
" Attention," 

< August 1st, 1796.) S , who had been 

tranpsdating some of Ovid's Metamorphosieii to bis 
fatter, exclaimed) ^ I hate those ancient gods 
^ and goddesses, tiiey are so wicked ! I wish I 

was Perseus and had his Aield, I would fly up 

to heaven and turn Jupiter, atid Apollo, and 
*^ Venus into stone ; then they would be too 
.^^ heavy to. st4y iu heaven, and they would 
^ tumble down to earth ; and then they would 
^^ be stone statues, and we should have much 
'* finer statues of Apollo attd Venus than any 
" they have now at Rome." 

(November 8th, 1796.) The> following are 
ifce « Ouriositiea ikf JMeraturp^^ whi<^b were 
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Cm'} wm$ olgKled IKV Mr. as^edS- 



what was iIh( fileiml EngUrii. S first said 



vi-" 



■»» t" 
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made it ^,,; .., i . ,,.. ..^ > ; , .,. . * »"ii 

• ^ KQiidl tfel% bHgk beirims ^ v«it» kvt nor iMtti;^ ^ ' 

."■ '• 

Afterwards: 

<' Far ia» vale there Ilm a c»v9 liMioiv), 

** Wliid^ f iiflelHis Q^fer eotera evt, ajor moirn,?! • 

After tiB interval of a few days the lines were 
all read to the boy, to . try whether he could 
farther correct them ; lie desired to have the two 
followiog linea lefit/out : x i a . 

** No herds, nor floclcs', no human TOice Is heard, 

*• But oigk the cave a {gliding spring appeared/' 

. ' -■ *  ;..■■■.•..■■ .'..•'. 

And. in theplaceaif them. hie. wrote,; .; 

** No flocks ntr hetds disturb the sUent j^aixis ; 
** With^ the sacred w^lk mute ,^utet rei^," 

' Insteild of the two followihg'/ " ..' 

^ And with soft murmurs bithless sleep invites, 
^ .fnd.t^ere the .flying past again delights. 



. f. 



, 8*^-^^ de8hr^>his secretary to write, . ^ 

" But murmuring Lethe soothing sleep invites, 
*< In dreams again, the flying past delights," 

lostend of 

'l^d near the door^tjie noxious poppj^ grows, . 
^ ^'^ And Qpireads his sleepy milk atdayUght's dose," 

the followifig lines were written. S-— — did not 

h 6 
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mf 4oorth bMAtm li« tU<Migiit the ea^e laui no 
do(Mrs ; yet bis Latin, he said, spoke of s<]^e«3ki]ig 
hinges. 

** From milky flowers that near the cavern fr9^ . 
<< Night scatters the collected sleep helow.'^ 

We shall not make any f^rthef aj)ol6^ for 
inserting all these correctidbs; becaiBMi< we lave 
already sufficiently explained our tnotSyee. (T. 
<%aptiEnr on Grammar and Classicai Litenitalre.) 

(February, 1797.) A theatre was pat up for 
the children, and they acted a little play. When 

the scenes were puUed down afterwafd% S>« 

was extremely sorry to see the whole theatre 
vanish; he had succeeded as an k(ft6T; tttid he 
wished to have another play acted. 'Hts ficther 
did not wish that he shotild become ambifibtis of 
excelling in this way at tea years oid| beeause 
it might have turned his attention away firom 
things of more consegu^ioe; if be had been 
much applauded for his talent, he would, per- 
haps, have been over-stimulated. {V. Chapter 
on Vanity and Ambition.) 

The way to turn this boy^s mind away from 
its present pursuit, was to give hikn aii'tytlier 
object, not to blame or check hiin for the aatural 
expression of his wishes. It is difBctdt tb iftnd 
olQeotB for cbildrea who. have not <M|Uivi|ted« 4i 
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toHe for literature ; but iafiaito vattetj oan be 
fojttad for tboAe who iMtye dcqtiired this iAppf 
taste. 

Soon after S "  had expressed his ardent 
wi^ to have another play perforitted, the trial 
of some poor mati in the neighbourhood bap> 
pened to be mentioned, and it was said, that the 
T!riminal had the choioe of either going to Botany** 
Bay, or being hangted. 

&-^ — asked hotr.that could be. <'I didnt 
^^ think," said he, ^ thai a man couJd have twt) 
'^ jpunishments. Can the judge change the pu«> 
*^ Bishment? > I thought it was &)ced by the law." 

Mr. -toldS that these were sensible 

questions, and as he saw the boy's attention was 
fijcedv he seised the opptortuni^. to give hitn sotne 
general idea upon the subject. }l6 begaa wtth 
telling S   the manner ia which a suspected 
per9on is brought before a justice of the peace. 
A warrant and committal were described ; then 
the manner of trying criminals ; what ifi called 
the odurt, the jury, - &C:. the crier of the court, 
and the forms of a trial ; the reason why the pd^- 
soner, when he. is asked how be will be tried, 
answers, ^^ By God and my Country ;" this led 
to an account of the old absurd fire and water 
ordeals, and thence the advantages of. « itrial by 
jury bewQle more apparent by comparison. 
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Mr* -. — «sU«-«^-*^ wkjr il »cdti 
img m jvy,. and why tbejr are called a pamnd; 
tfae manaer in which the jury gave 4heir veidiet^ 
llie4iityVrf.lbe judge, ta swr vg the^endmce, 
to explaia the law to the jury. ? f^^na jadge 
^fis,' by the baiane laws of En^Mid, always 
'^ supposed to be the pr o te c to r: ofthe aeotned : 
^•ad BOW, 8 '■■ , we are^KUBo^oond to your 
question ; the jadge cannot jnake the piuisali^ 
laent more severe; but when thc> poatshment 
is fine or imprisonment, the quantity . ori da« 
'^ ration of the pnnisbmenb Is IM to bis jadg- 
'^ ment. The king may rmit: the pMsiahiDent 
*^ enlifely ; he may pardon theoriHMnal^'he^nay, 
^ if a mail' be sendenoedi to ^be hanged^ gilre 'Mn 
^ his ohdiee whether be wi}i> b9 handed- or #Ma- 
"^f^rM.'^ (The word tfW<^5ptellled^>»M>M:i :i 
>« Batr" said S-' — » ^itl^the judge danaoC 
'^ change tbepunishmeatv w4t^ mayiHwlHiig StR-i 
'^ithink it is very 'nnjost tiiat^thei Un^cisbdnid 
^^ bave saeh a powery beeaate, if' <bo ftengesiliie 
^* punishment for one tbingv why mayn'4 ihe iM 
" another end'another, atid so ott*?? /^♦■^ r^u* ^ ' 
, Mr. J -^ — . *' "»I am'> jdcliaed) -tor betiitf^v.iiy 

''dear S s that itidi^the^good ol^tt atetci 

^^ that a king riioiskl faaveiSuob power ^bal/l am 
<* not '«Uve« { ' ir ' My indi^d«d <t.8b<hiid bave? ibis 
'^ power, I think it most safely trusted to a king ; 
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'*Ttdttab Wh<> are tried^ ad h4 4oeg 'ntt ^ IWIe 
'''aoongBt them, be. is ric»t so liable, as* judges 
""and; jntym^n niigbt be, to be pi«Jiictie^;fe be 
^Moltteaeed bj pienfc>iiid r^eoge, fH^idsHi^, or 
"pity. When he pardons, he is supposed tb 
'' pardoi^ without any personal motiveili But of 
"all thii^H'S-i--^ yoru will judge for yourself 
^*^wben yda study 'the law. I intend to take 
"yon wWi mtfto ' - "' ' * * next assiaes to hear 
*^a trial.*'' : . .- V : . 
•>S<'  looked fully as eager to hoar a trial; tts 
he had doae, half an how befoqre, to act Apttiy. 
We should mention, that in the little^ptay in 
wWcb he had aoted^ he bkA pkiyed* the <paft ' of 
af justice of the peace, and a sort iof Mai f ormM 
the business •f the play ^ the idealtfof trials <uQd 
tew, 'tiierefore,! jomed^ readily 'With his ftHrmer 
train of thought Much' of thte success* of educa- 
tion depeods upon .the preceptor^9 -sosiag' these 
iri^bt ooaaexions. It i^scaroely pessibie to ex- 
plain this faUy in/writing. = "*»^ *' ' 

(February 26th, 1797.) S-— ^ wa» reading in 
"i^iByeniags at Home," the«0toi«y of ** A Fri<^nd 
*^fa Need is a Friend Ihdeed.'':-  i 

*c «< >MfiG.>CfHE(nisfa having ^i^aMd af^medeviilte 
^^'fortune, ahd^beiBg' noW^b^enilthejineridian 
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^ of life, he felt a eirmg d^nte of reteniJttgto 
" his motive Couatry*" 

S-'— • '' How much better thftt is Hmui to 
'* say be felt an irresistible desire^ or an uMirj^ 
^^ pyriable desire, as people Kometfttes 8*,y m 
*« books." 

Our pupild weire always pecmitted io^slop 
whea Uiey werfe reading aloud^ to make wlat^ 
ever remarks they pleased upon whatever books 
ibejr read. They did aot by this ibetfaodi^ 
through so many books as other childr^b of their 
age «sually do; but their taftte for Teading 
seemed to increase rapidly. (Y. Books.) 

(March 8tb, 1797w) H— (fourteen) told ito tbat 
be remembered seeing,^ when he Was ft¥e ye^rs 
old, some pupp^s packed up by d sbowman ia 
a triangalar box, ^' and for solute tioM aftef^ 
" wardSi" said H— — , " whea I saw my father's 
" triangular hat-box, 1 expected pAppels to co^e 
'^ oat of it A few days ago^ I met a fiiaa with 
^^ a triai^g^lar box upon his head, and^JL 4h^0fli4 
^' that there were puppets ia the hoK*" 

We have taken notice of this propensity in 
children to believe that particular . are general 
causes, and we have endeavoured to Bhe?r bow 
it affects the temper^and the habits of t^f^aoaittg. 
(V. Temperi ^uxd Wiit and; Judgmenjt.) . 
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(tfaf^k27th» 17»7.) Mr. ^^ ^hbwtd littie 

W-«-4. (three yetm old), a watcb» tod asked bim if 
lie ttmgfat i< was aliYe ? 

w.— ^. «y€s. 

Mr. ^>^~-% ^ Do you thifik ttiatfir^ is«live?" 

W . " Yes." 

Mr. — — . (the child was standing at the tea^ta- 
btow) ^* I>o jrou think th^ urn is alive V* 

W— ^ « No." 

Mr« »->-«^. <^ Do you Uiink that book is 
alivfe?" 

Mr. — ^ « The horsies ?" 

Mr. -•-^i *' Do you think thai the chaise is 
alive?" . 

W •. « Yes." Then, after looking in Mr. 

 •'I ' s faoQ, he changed his opinion, and said 
No. 

•W«-^«f^ dm not I9e€tn to know what was meant 
hf' tte word ^ive. 

Mr. — — called Ho^— (fivfe years otd^j-and asked 
her, whether she thought that the wateh was 
aiiVe? She at first said Yes } but, as soon as 
A9 had time to recollect herself, she said that 
tlie watefa was not alive. 

This questtoQQi was asked to try wh^Uier Reiit 
was right in his conjecture as to the answers a 
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iQhild would give to ^nch ,ft : ^ae^tion. r ( V • ftf^'^ 
'J^pays oa the InteUectual Powers of M^q,) . 
We frequently say^ that flowers, &c.,are de^i 
we should explain to children that th^re are^two 
kinds of life ; or rather that the word life is-used 
to express two ideas ; vegetable life, and animal 

(July, 1797.) Little W- — (t|^reey€fars 61d)^f^ 
shown Miss B 's beaiitiful copy pt the Au- 
rora surgens of Guido. . Th^ 6ar of Apollo is 
encircled by the dancing hour^^ so that its i^ape 
is. not seen, part of one wheel only is tisiblef^e- 
tween the robes of the dancing figures* W^ 

asked little W , why that man (pointlnj^ to 

the figure of Apollo in his invisible car) looked 
so much higher up in the air than the ' other 
people ? 

W— ^. . ♦* Because he is in a carriage ; he is 
** sitting in a carriage," 

We pointed to the imperfect wheel, and asked 
if he knew what that was ? he immediately an* 
swered, ** Yes, the wheel of the carriage." We 
wanted to see whether the imagination of a child 
of three years old would supply the invisible 

» 

parts of the car^ and whether the wheels and 
horses, and man holding the reins, would sugg^ 
the idea of a phseton* (V. Chapter on Taste and 
Imagination,) 
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We s^all not trespass on the reader's patience 
with ' toy ''m6re anecdotes from the nursery. We 
hope, that candid and intelligent parents will 
pardon, if they liave discovered any desire in us 
to exhibit our pupils. We may mistake our own 
motives, and we do not pretend to be perfectly 
impartial judges upon this occasion ; but we 
tiave hoped/ tliat only such conversations or 

r 

anecdotes have been produced as may be of some 
use in Practical Education. From conversation, 
if^properly managed, children may learn with 
ease^ expedition, and delight, a variety of know- 
ledge ; and a skilful preceptor can apply in con- 
versation, all the principles that we have labo- 
riously endeavoured to make intelligible. 
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^sniftroi mule • i, 196 

_^_^ dzr '3iw«an& csDifiiaL from 

jpmt mmiie. . « i, 197 

tBadi dni Jren. ob agH lua.. i, 293 
— ^— ^isulimsi ^hoixid. aot be 



wtdk Bii^iSiiuigs ^ 3erBimp^> > i, 197 

SevTfflBe» Iftniaim^ dg> >-»»>>»«»«,,, i, 325 

Shaiiowsy cotiYureii^.. i, 84 

 dui&i iMomtL of • i, 232 

SbiyiK. • ..•• i, 379 

 whiHi tfepriveii of its (fdEisi:t». • i, 357 

-^-^— i- &I&e simiiie,. Its tififcts iii, 151 

Sherviaa n, 468 

SiiVlockr hi& educadofi of Ji»sica. . •• iii, 41 
Silence*, cioo miiich reqaired firooi ciuU 

drea t, 193 

I^Ueri^ Xmiame de........ •• u, 35 

SioBOiuiiesy his artificvil mentionr.... ii, 445 

StaspticitT^ a soarce of tke sttblime iii, 20 

Slan^ i, 3G9 

SLftve mercfaauit • m, 57 

SlaTes^ Irish labourers so called i, 316 

Slingers, Baieartc. i, 127 

Slow diildren, bow to manage i, 135 

Smart ayiogs, no [mx>f of real ability i, 204 

Smellie ii. Ill 

Smith's history of moral sentiments... ii, 7 ; iii, 40 

Smithy Sir Sid oey, his letter. • iii, 18 

Smuggling, not repressed by high 

peiialties««.»»tt»*.«« i, 358 
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Snake,aUa8ionto»l|Ow«rr<meotik.««. iii, 116 

Sociability »f.... ii. 23 

Society of children isfaould be attend- 
ed to ii, 12 

Socratic mode of reasoning t •• iiiy 9G 

Solitary board, a good plaything . . . > i; ^ 

Solution, chemical • ii, 329 

Son parting from a good father. •••• ii, 364 

Sophism in Cicero detected by a child iii, 92 

Sorbonne, Dr. of his case of conscience i» 209 

Sow, eloquent descriptidn of* • • • • ••.. ii, 4 

Space and time, as us<d in mechanics, 
more, puzzling to metaphysicians 

than to the vulgar .•••• ii, 278 

Spain, king of, ill-humoured in 

Lent i, 239 

Speakidg in public, remarks on . ii, .208 

Spelling, how to teach ••..*«••••••. t, 72 

Spence*j» Poly n^etjs ii, 220 

Spider^ of Barbadoes^ iiii d2 

»  • whether they are. .fond of 

music ••• .iii, 110 

Spoiled children, remarks on i, 237, 230 

Star, newspaper. •• . i, 165 

Steam^ngine • « ii, 47& 

Stemmata Latinitatis,.a ittefal b6ok., ii, 213 

Sterne, secret of hit art of writing • • • • iii, 25 

Stewart, On the human mind «««•.••• i, 95 

   his eloquence 4, ..•••••• i> 105 

 on tbie processes of jreteonibg 

and invention • i, 118 

» what he says on imagination iii^ *i 
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Stilts, inconvenience of bombast com- 
pared 4 ••••»•••••••• • iiy 21 1 

Stimulus of praise to be carefuUy 

managed « » r i^ 126 ; ii, 64 

Stories, improbable • « iii^ 95 

Studei1t*8 Dictionary, Mortimer's 

useful • . . • • iij 134 

Sturgeon, boy who acquired antipathy 

against •^•^m « iii, 50 

Sublime, taste for iii, 13 

— why not felt by children. •• iii, 19 

« — objects of, not always 

terriffic •...••• .^. ••• ib. 

Subtrat:tiou, explained • ii, 253 

Success, means of ensuring • • • i, 135 

  • in the world, an equivocal 

phrase ••...» i, 49 

 the proper reward of persever- 
ance . . • • • • • . . i, 246 

Suggestion, language of ..,• » • • iii, 24 

Sully and Henry IV i, 133,304 

Summary • » iii, 158-*185 

Snrprise, why the same things do not 
create surprise in 'children and in 

men • iii, 77 

Suspension, a figure of speech. • • • • • iii, 13 
Sweet, ten meanings of, in Johnson's 

Dictionary,. ••• i, 113 

Swift, Dean, his temper • • • i, 250- 

Sybarite, compared with a Stoic. •••. i, 255 

Syllogisms. •••«••••# •*•«••#•••#.# iii, 99. 
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Sylphs, in Rape of the Lock, their 

names easily remembered, why. . • • ii, 439 

Symbols m arithmetic, their use ii^ 239 

Sympathy and Sensibility, chapter on ii, 1 — 51 

 management of .•••••••• • iii> 76, 97 

 — better reward than praise... i, 130 

no match for appetite ii> 14 

'  and imitation. • • • • • ii> 48 



Tact, meaning of the word ••.•• ,. iii, 133 

Talents, dependent on each other .... i, 38 

Tales, Persian , iii, 139 

Tare and tret ii, 33 

Tasks, chapter on .,.. • i, 55—111 

Taste and^lmagination, chapter on . . iii, 1—66 

prejudices of iii, 8 

how to form .4... iii, 7 

good books on taste • • . iii, 10 

"  . for poetry and eloquence iii, 29 

Tastes, no reasoning on iii, 140 

Technical memory, how far useful, 

and the contrary ii, 225 

• '- — terms • • ii, 279 

Temper, chapter on • i, 230 — ^256 

of beauties • t i, • 252 

to be educated by realities .•• i, 253 
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Temper may be corrected by -the iAin- 

deratandiog %•... i» 2(>3 

 Epicurean doctrine^ how it 

affects the tern i>er ..mm i, 255 

I command of, a part of pru- « 

dence • iii» 140 

Temptation i,. 359 

Terms, new ones, to be produced 

slowly ....•• '••.• iy 118 

  to be repeated « i, 119 

— logical, how learned ;. iii, 101 

Terror in vonng children, how to be 

prevented • i, 232 

Test paper •••••.. • ii, 336 

Themistocles, saying of his ii, 445 

Theon, a Grecian painter • • • • •« iii, . 34 

Thinking, fatigue i, 122 

Threatening •.••••*...• ....•••• i, 363 

Tiberius had sympathy •• 4 ••.•«••• • ii, 7 

Time, to be allowed for in education i, 188, >i93 

Timidity, how to be managed i, 135 

Timotheus ••*••«••••••••.. ,. ii, 398 

Toby,Uncle ii, 29 

Tom Jones ....••• ^ i, 323 

Tooke» John Home .••••. ii, 194 

Tools for children .••••».•. •, i, 32 

Top, whipping, Virgil i, 140 

Tot, Baron de, boy and toy ..•••••• ii, 68 

TowDsend's Travels into Spain i, 2S9 

Toy-shops i, 34, 45» 53 
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Transition of thought, quickness of, 

called genius •• i, 164 

Trials, artificial trials hurtful i, 251» 254 

 for children ...••••. iii, 112 

Tricks, awkward, how to prevent ... i, 123 

• cure of • • • i, 126 

Trifles not to be made of consequence 

to girls ., i, 251 

True Briton, picture of • • • . i, 316, 317 

Trust, when we should trust children i, 318 

Truth, chapter on . ; i, 585-^37 

 » necessary in Education i, 288 

— its advantages not obvious to 

young children ••.•••••• i, 204 

deviatious from truth not 

always intentional in children ...•• i, 295 
' and falsehood, nature of, not 

understood by young children ib. 

inborn i, 316 

— r— examples- of, fiponn*eal life • . i, difd 

 its valuer how to -be taught to 
children i, 318 

» how to be -taught • • • . • i, 319 

— not learned at public schools i, 328 

Turks, their pride ii, 67 

Tutor, deaf one, mikes a di>mb child i, . 148 

Tutors, change of, hurtfnl •• i, 385 

Tycho Brahe, nose k>8t in a mathema- 
tical dispute .•••.••••• ••••• ti, 275 
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Ulysses •. •• ••• ii» 7\ 

Universities... .• iu 366 

Utterers of base coin ..•.,.... ..^••.•.. i> 3()9 



Valpy's Exercises ii» 213 

' Select Sentences ii, 214 

Vanity, Pride, and Ambition, chap- 
ter on ii, 52 — 77 

cure of .- ii, 56 

— not to be imprudently sup- 
pressed • ii, 57 

Varieties of Literature ..•.••...••• ii, 23 

Variety, too much fatigues i, 116 

Velocity, manner of explaining ii, 292 

Vernet's Theorie des Sen ti mens agre- 

ables ii, 22; iii, 10 

Vestris • iii, 37 

Vienna, the eating-houses there ...•• i, 158 

VirgiPs Eclogues and Georgics ii, 215 

Virtues, prudential, proper reward of i, 394 

Visible images • . • • iii, 7 

Visual rays ••••••••• • ii^ 482 
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Vivacious children, how to be ma^ 

naged • i, 148 

Volatile geniusses .» • • • i, 142 

Volatility, chemical • li, 933 

Volney ii, 67 

Voltaire ii, 60 

— boumot iii, 123 
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Walking, learning to walk a tremen- 
dous operation ••• ••• i, 99 

Walton on mathematical evidence • • ii, 274 

Warrior's code i, 326 

Warton*8 Ode to Fancy • iii, 2 

Waste not, want not •••••• iii, 143 

West-India Planters, why disposed to iii, 156 

imprudence ••••• • 

Wharton, Duke of, his Proteus cha- 
racter. % •. i> 385 

White of Selborne's Naturalist's Ca- 
lendar ii. 111; iii, 97 

Wild Oats, comedy of i, 187 

Wilk ins, on universal Icmguage ii, 160 

Williams, David, his Lectures on 

Education i, 327, 328, 378, 387 

Windlass • ii, 303 

Wit compared with judgment •••••• iii, 78 

and humour ••< • • • • i> 324 
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Wit and Judgmeat, chapter on iii^ §4—122 

 de|)end on differ- 
ent habits, not incompotible • • . •• iii, 78 

how to be cultivated ••« ib. 

dangers of • . ib. 

those children not fond of early, 

whQ have been taught to reason ... iii, 81 

engrafted upon judgment iii, 90 

Women, temper of great consequence 

to i, 248 

.. ii, 370 

— — ^ prudence to be early taught 

to them ••••.. •• ' iiL» ' 141 

Wondi^f and admiration iii» 30 

Words, to be carefully explained ••• i, 97 
i to be learned early as. well as 

things ••... i, 98 

  how Acquired. ^ , « > . . » i^ 100 

■■i ambiguous •••.• i, 112 

 suggesting trains of ideas • • .. iii, 24 

' and ideas should be connected iiif 09, 73 

     inaccuracy of « iii, 117, US 

suggest trains of ideas in riea- 

soning ••••. iii, 119 

World ii, 113 

Writing, letter-writing ii, 168 



X 

XenophoD, military faith i> 327 
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Vol. Page 
Yellow jacket, use of • i, 370 



Z 



Zeluco, Mr. Transfer * • • •• « iii, 49 

Zimmermann •••••••.« .••.... iii, 50 

Zoonoittia . . i, 168, 378 ; ii, 438 ; iii, 3, 37, 50, 54 
i   cure of vanity •«•••••••• ii, 66 



THE END. 
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